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Many enthusiastic readers of The Sunday School Times, 
as we have learned from correspondence. and personal 
acquaintance, are in control of important business inter- 
ests, and are large advertisers. To all such, this para- 
graph is a reminder that thousands of thoughtful people 
with human daily needs are as warmly‘ interested in the 
use of The Sunday School Times as you are, and an 
advertisement of yours would reach your kind of people 
through a preferred medium. 











Lesson Calendar 
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7. May 18.—Joseph Meets His Brethren. ......... Gen. 42 
8. May 25.—Joseph and Benjamin. ...........-. Gen. 43 
9. June 1.—Joseph Tests His Brethren ......-.... Gen. 44 
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Detained 


By Annie L. Crowell 


I CAUGHT the faint far gleam ° 
Of immortality, 

And knew the prophet’s dream 
Was glad reality. 

Then death relaxed his hold. 
The April earth is mine! 

For me the leaves unfold, 
The yellow jonquils shine ! 


Regret the wondrous light 
Shut in by closing gate ? 

Regret my darkened sight, 
Must revelation wait? 

God grant that I may lift 
The task I left undone, 

As though a priceless gift ; 
Nor lose this vantage won. 








Is it right to pray about the weather? Mr. Frost 
discusses this very practical question in his depart- 
ment, ** Questions in the Prayer Life,"’ on page 233 
in this issue. 
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Better than Overwork 

Straining, driving effort does not accomplish the 
work that God gives men todo. Only God hiniself, 
who always works without strain, and who never over- 
works, can do the work that he assigns to his children. 
When they restfully trust him to do it, it will be well 


done and completely done. The way to let him do 
his work through us is to partake of Christ so fully, 
by faith, that he more than fills our life. Aman who 
had learned this secret once said: ‘‘I came to Jesus 
and I drank, and I don’t think I shall ever be thirsty 
again. I have taken for my motto, ‘Not overwork, 
but overflow,’ and already it has made all the differ- 
ence in my life.’’ There is no effort in overflow. It 
is quietly irresistible. It is the normal life of om- 


nipotent and ceaseless accomplishment into which 


Christ invites us to-day and always. 


=< 
Translating Commonplace Truth 


When any truth seems commonplace to us it has 
lost its power for us. How can that power be re- 
stored or discovered? Coleridge gives the secret 
when he says : ‘*To restore a commonplace truth to 
its first uncommon lustre, you need only ¢vans/late it 
into action,"’ ‘* Blessed are the meek”’ is one of the 
familiar promises that often has little appeal ; but 
how it bristles with surprises and with power when it is 
turned into action! Every promise of the Word may 
be found to contain the life-giving Spirit of God when 
it is translated into the uncommon language of life. 


a 
What Is Salvation ? 


. God cannot give us salvation as something apart 
from himself; for God himself zs our salvation. Salva- 
tion is never a mere condition, or experience ; it is not 
simply being rescued from death. ~ Salvation is God : 
and we are saved only as wé take God in Christ into our- 
selves, and enter into himself, and thus are joined to 
God in an eternal union. Perhaps the nearest paral- 
lel to it in the natural world is the grafting of a feeble, 
dying branch into a healthy tree. That means the 
branch's salvation. But the tree cannot give this 
salvation to the branch in any way except by giving 
itself to the branch, It receives the branch into 
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itself, and then continues to hold the branch in a 
permanent and unbroken union. So God cannot give 
us salvation in any way except by giving us himself ; 
and this he does by giving us Christ. Only as we 
receive, not a salvation given by Christ, but CAris¢ 
himself, and are joined to him in literal union, are we 
saved, The Psalmist knew what his only hope was 
as he cried, 
** Make haste to help me, 
O Lord, my salvation,’’ 


He did not want salvation from the Lord, he wanted 
the Lord ; for there is no other salvation than the Lord 
himself. How glorious a thing, then, it is to be 
saved ! What a marvelous gift our salvation is ; it is 
God himself! Therefore it is that for a saved man to 
live is Christ. This means that our Christi is ready 
to take the whole responsibility of living our entire 


lite for us. 
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Dangerous Nursing 

Unkind feelings toward others are wonderfully 
responsive to encouragement, Therefore encourage- 
ment-is one thing that we. ought resolutely to refuse 
to give them. But how easy it is to pay them special 
attention! As some one recently said, ‘‘ How we do 
love to nurse a grudge, and hug it close to us, making 
sure that it is alive and growing.’’ And what bitter- 
ness every such assurance of its life and growth brings 
into our hearts, poisoning us and, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, poisoning others. How much 
better it is to fear even the faintest welcomed memory 
of a past grudge as we would fear to find life in pa’ 
rattlesnake that we supposed we had killed. Neither 
we nor our dear ones are safe while a tolerated feeling 
of unlove toward any human being lurks in our life. 
It is possible to be freed from every such feeling.. A 
grudge will starve to death from inattention ; but, 
better and surer still, it will shrivel and die whe: 
Christ fills the whole life. 
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The Incompetence of Selfishness 


E ALL know that selfishness makes us unkind, 
but have we ever suspected that it also makes 
us incompetent? These dwindled characters 

which we see on all sides of us we cannot always ac- 
count for by known or even suspected evil-doing, 
Characters shrivel before our eyes and we cannot un- 
derstand why. It comes to be a common experience 
to see lives that start off with every promise of bril- 
liancy and power and then after a number of years have 
gone by to realize slowly that the promise is not being 
redeemed. We resign ourselves to the superficial ex- 
planation that life is hard and that few can succeed at 
best, but we do not realize that much of the failure of 
men’s lives is due to the steady, subtle and respect- 
able selfishness which does not do its work at a stroke 
but does it surely none the less. No doubt many of 
us never suspected all this, simply because we have 
believed that selfishness was even a sourcs of efficien- 
cy. The soul might be hurt by selfishness, the inner 
life might suffer, but that ability was decreased by it 
is the last thing that we imagine. 

But incompetence is not the outside matter which 
we think it. The soul must show in everything we 
do. Personal religion affects many a thing which we 
do not immediately suppose has any connection with 
it. And many a talent which was vigorous and prom- 
ising for a time has come to a standstill or become 
sterile through causes which its possessor never 
thought of. Ambition is, after all, not the main quick- 
ener of human abilities, though it has its place in early 
life as a stimulant and spur, but what brings life out 
and brings it to the full and makes more life all the 


way along is that free and increasing giving one’s sei 
out of which Jesus spoke. 

All have some power of self-abandonment. Every 
body has some unselfish traits. Each man knows 
well that at least some periods of forgetting and ignor- 
ing his own welfare are needful in order to do any- 
thing at all, but few suspect that the main condition 
of the greatest development possible to men is in an 
ever growing power to part with themselves. How 
far can he give himself up is the main question with 
regard to a character. And if one would really pos- 
sess anything it must be in just the proportion in 
which he.can part with himself. 

Christ spoke of the hireling with pity for his char- 
acter, The hireling fleeth because he is an hireling. 
He has not yet reached the other grade of service, In 
the great crisis of the sheep-fold the man is incompe- 
tent and neither knows what to do nor how to do it, 
simply because the great motive has not yet found or 
influenced his life. He is a dull person. But the 
shepherd is quick, able, and resourceful, and knows a 
score of things to do at once which no one else would 
ever think of. Before his conversion it is very doubt- 
ful whether Paul would ever have been of the least use 
at a shipwreck. He belonged to a nation ‘which 
dreaded and disliked the sea, and he was brought up 
in asect not likely to care much what became of 
heathen sailors. But his new found interest in the 
welfare of his fellow-men put him up on all sorts of 
wisdom and discovery about what could be done for 
them. The number of things he could think of after 
he became a Christian, things that could be done for 
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men, made a new intellectual world for him as com- 
pared with the old one he had lived in. The love of 
Christ made him resourceful and inventive. Every 
faculty he had was expanded. The mental life which 
for so long was thought to be developed best by sepa- 
ration from the vulgar world and its sordid needs was 
in his case developed by that same world as he tried 
to serve it under Christ. Originality is not thinking 
up something no one ever thought of before, but it is 
in coming as near as possible to the thoughts of the 
great Origin of all. No man becomes original who 
leaves out the Origin, and no one becomes resource- 
ful who ignores the Source. And to take leave of 
that great truth which God in Christ has given us of a 
man’s saving his life by losing it is to part with all 
hope of real and deep ability. 

If we feel then a lessening of skill, if we realize that 
our work is not as good as it was, if we are perplexed 
at a present lack of adequacy, why press the search 
for its cause in every conceivable direction but this? 
Will not every one of us be ready to admit that the 
ever-besetting selfishness which at times gets the bet- 
ter of us all is enough to account for much beclouding 
of vision, much lowering of efficiency, and much fail- 
ure and dulness in all directions? We may be never 
so alert in thinking about our work, but if we are per- 
forming it for selfish ends one thing after another 
which would add to its worth will just quietly drop out 
of sight or close up as flowers do under a chilling wind. 
We cannot get out all our forces, they simply will not 
come out under the selfish motive. We can never 
begin to think of half as many things to do for our- 
selves as we can think of for a work which we love to 
do for others. Fertility of resources is not for the sel- 
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fish life. To have to give more and more thought to 
our own welfare means that avenues and vistas and 
opportunities will slowly close up until at last the sel- 
fish life is seen to have little invention. . It may seem, 
it will naturally seem to every one of us, that we must 
take care of ourselves, our talents and our culture, but 
who ever looks at any of these too closely will find 
them all dwindle. The too frequent looking at any 
task or duty with the question ‘‘ How is this to affect 
me?’’ shuts up and scares away many a delicate pos- 
sibility. Many a preacher has seen open to him 
some beautiful or powerful insight, but has lost it be- 
cause he fell to thinking about the advantage or dis- 
advantage it would be to him, and then gradually he 
has come to have no insights. 

On the other hand, men by thousands have been 
made competent and efficient through their faith, 
They began with little. In some community where 
they lived they lent a hand, not asking what it would 
come to in the end. They never saw their way to any 
large influence and did not know even whether they 
had the gifts necessary to do what they had under- 
taken, But little by little they found new talents in 
themselves which they never suspected and would 
never have found in the way of self-culture. They 
took risks for causes they loved and the risks were 
justified by the abilities that came to them. All 
around them were men with education and training 
and privilege whose lives took on no new powers. At 
the end of twenty years they were less a force in the 
community than when they began. The adequate 
motive alone can create the adequate ability, and with 
self for a goal we can look forward to nothing but 
slowly and subtly losing our powers. 





The Privilege of Sabbath Keeping 

It makes a great difference in our attitude toward 
Sabbath observance whether, we look upon Sunday. as 
a day of special burdens, or a: day of special: privi- 


leges. The privilege-viewpoint may help to throw 
light on the following interesting question which has 
been asked of a pastor in: Missouri, who in turn sends 
it on to The Sunday School Timés : ! ’ 


Would it be right or wrong for a Sunday-school teacher to 


take her class out for an outing on Sunday on hay ladders to 
a Christian relative’s woods, there hold her usual Sunday- 
school, and then spend the day in outing at clean enjoyment? 


What impression would the hay-ride make on peo- 
ple along the way who might not know all the facts 
in the case? Would it have the appearance of Sab- 
bath keeping or Sabbath breaking? For a group of 
people to go together into the woods in order to study 
the Bible and worship God in praise and prayer is 
surely a proper and delightful method of Sabbath 
observance. But there are different ways of doing 
this ; and in view of the usual tendency in both coun- 
try and city to make Sunday a day for pleasure- 
seeking and outings which have in them no place for 
worship or Bible-study, would it not be well to carry 
out the first part of the plan which is proposed here 
in a way that entirely avoids all appearance of evil? 
On a hot summer Sunday, for example, it would be a 
most reasonable and natural thing for a Sunday-school 
class, or indeed for all the classes of a Sunday-school, 
to withdraw from the Sunday-school building during 
the time of regular session and meet together in the 
church-yard under the trees, or in a near-by field. 
But to get into a hay. wagon and drive a considerable 
distance is open to the risk that has been suggested : 
a misunderstanding of our purpose by those who 
would naturally think that we were disregarding the 
claims of God’s Day. 

As for spending the Sabbath Day in whole or in 
part ‘‘in outing at clean enjoyment,’’ if by that we 
mean secular recreation, the simple fact is that we 
have a higher and better privilege than this on the 
Lord’s Day. The day is God's gift to us of a time 
when we are free from the ordinary obligations of 
work and secular occupations, and when frem morn- 
ing to night we may have an unusual opportunity to 
live in specially close fellowship with him. There 
are different ways of entering into this conscious fel- 
lowship or companionship. We may do so by at- 
tendance upon church and Sunday-school and young 
people's services. We may do so througk our own 
personal Bible study. We may do so through minis- 
tering to others. And—a much neglected way in 
these modern days of pressure—we may do so by 
taking time alone and apart for prayer and medita- 





tion,. together with the reading of books that give us 
the choicest experiences and thoughts of those who 
have lived closest to God. Of course, some of ‘these 
things:are not so normal to a younger. life as to,older 
persons. But even young children can be brought 
up to:-recognize that the Sabbath Day is a day of 
special: privilege in drawing closer to our heaventy 
Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, through opportuni- 
ties for fellowship with them, ‘*Clean enjoyment,”’ 
while perfectly innocent in itself and having a proper 
and necessary place in life, will then be seen to be an 
unnecessary thing on the Sabbath Day ; not so much 
because it is wrong on that day, but because we have 
six other days for it, and only one day in which we 
are specially authorized to devote the whole time to 
the exceptional privilege of coming to know God better. 


a 
Making God’s Word Our Own 


It is one thing to read God's Word, and it is 
quite a different thing to know parts of his Word so 
well that we do not have to depend upon reading 
them in order to meditate upon them, There is a 
rich blessing in this committing of the Word to our 
hearts through our memory. Wecan the more readily 
do what Joshua urged upon Israel, concerning ‘‘ this 
book of the law’’: ‘*Thou shalt meditate therein day 
and night, ... then thou shalt have good success.’’ 
This word of Joshua's is the motto of the Bible Suc- 
cess Bard, the purpose of which is the learning of 
one verse of Scripture each day. The plan has been 
blessed to thousands throughout the world. A reader 
in Nebraska who has joined it asks a question that 
has arisen because of her present store of committed 
Bible passages : 

I have received the Bible Success Band leaflet and am much 
pleased with it. 1 return the membership card, though I am 
a little puzzled as to just Aow to keep the pledge of learning a 
verse every dav. 

For I find | know so many of the passages already,—all of 
the New ‘Testament ones,—excepting perhaps 1 John 4, which 
I think I could hardly repeat “' right straight through,’’ though 
I think I know all the verses. Of the Old ‘lestament selec- 
tions, there are two or three of the Psalms that I am not real 
familiar with,—probably could not say them in order. I sup- 
pose you haven't any supplementary list ! 

Of course there are plenty of Bible verses that I do not 
know, but there is an impulse and stimulus that comes from 
learning verses with others. However, I think now that I will 
first take the chapters I do not know, among the selected ones, 
and then finish up the books of John and Mark, both of which 
I have commenced to learn (I think I have three-fourths or 
more of John committed). 

I am past middle life, and find one of my greatest delights 
in these portions of God's ‘* Word hid in my heart."’ I hope 
to get others to join the Band, and am working for it. 


Even if we have supposed that we had reached an 
age when we could not readily commit things to mem- 
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ory, or if we have done very little of this in our life- 
time and think we have no ‘‘ knack”’ for it, we may 
have a very blessed surprise ahead if we start to learn 
a verse daily. A little effort in a systematic way, at 
such convenient times as when one is dressing in the 
morning, or when retiring at night, will do wonders 
in storing up in our minds and hearts the richest 
treasures of language in the world, To review each. 
day more or less of that which has been learned on 
earlier days is the best way to retain our treasures of 
Bible truth. 

Some 7,200 copies of the Bible Success Band book- 
let for 1913 have been taken through The Sunday 
School Times, and the Editor rejoices that so many 
of its readers are having the blessing of this form of 
Bible meditation. The booklet provides Scripture 
references for every day of the year, including pas- 
sages of precious significance from Old Testament and 
New. It contains,-with other material, messages from 
Dr. Chapman, Mr. Alexander, Mr. S. D. Gordon, a 
Bible Success Band hymn by the beloved Fanny 
Crosby, and practical suggestions on the memorizing 
of Scripture and the organizing of local Bands. It 
may be ordered from The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany at 10 cents a copy. 

If we find, in the Bible Success Band series, pas- 
sages that we already know, we might start some other 
chapter or passage, and continue its memorizing by a 
verse daily until the Success Band selections bring us 
to new material again, when we can go on in the in- 
spiring fellowship of the world-company of those who 
are thus meditating on the Word. So in the case of 
single verses that we already know : we may take the 
opportunity, when they occur in the series, to learn 
some other verse from another part of Scripture. While 
there are no ‘‘supplementary lists’’ of passages pro- 
vided for 1913, those who wish other carefully selected 
passages for memorizing will find them in the 1912 
booklet, copies of which, while they last, may be had 
from the Times at 5 cents each. One can start the 
use of the Success Band passages at any time in the 
month or the year. 

As Mr. Gordon says about the practise ot ‘‘ niding’’ 
the Bible in the heart: ‘‘ The peculiar thing about 
this sort of a ‘hid’ Bible is that it can’t be hid, any 
more than fragrant locust blossoms can be hid in a 
room even though not in sight. It breathes its influ- 
ence out into every look, and :touch, and word, and 


action,’”’ 
= 
Not Capitalizing Pronouns of Deity 


Most people instinctively use a capital letter in 
writing pronouns that refer to the Heavenly Father 
or to his Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. But the 
English Bible does not follow this custom. A New 
York state reader inquires : 


The question has arisen here as to why the pronouns refer- 
ring to God are printed with small initials in the Bible, while 
in other literature they begin with the capital. Can you give 
us the reason ? 


It would cumber the type page and be a real hin- 
drance to the eye in reading, if every pronoun in the 
Bible referring to members of the Godhead were capi- 
talized. That is doubtless the reason why the editors 
and revisers of English Bibles do not use capitals. 
For the same reason, The Sunday School Times has 
for many vears thought it best to follow the precedent 
of the English Bible in refraining from the use of 
such capitals in these columns. There is nothing 
irreverent in any right practise that enables us more 
effectively to enter inte the message of God’s Word. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father: We praise thee for the rare fel- 
lowships of earth, begotten by thy Spirit from heaven. 
In the faces and words of our comrades we would ever 
find some traces of thee ; and still more in their behavior and 
kindly deeds. Lord, it is thy hand that makes the world fair, 
life a blessing, and friendship a foretaste of heaven. Cure us 
of carelessness and irreverence ; constrain us to walk softly 
and joyously through the passing days, knowing that thou art 
always by our side—and within us. Amid perplexing events, 
make us expectant of the good which thou hast hidden thus, 
and art preparing to bring to light. In our personal troubles 
we would learn to feel thy loving’ hand, and to wait with 
buoyant hope and undaunted assurance. In the throng and 
—— of political strife and economic confusions, make us 
een to watch how our heavenly King is working out his gra- 
cious will for human good. . . . Father, in this thy house, with 
its hush of prayer, its burst of song, its weighty speech and its 
racious fellowship,—here, Lord, here give us, each. Lord's 
ay afresh, the clue to life.. Here kindle to a flame the divine 
spark which thy Spirit has implanted in our souls. Speak to 
us—from the lips of thy servant, and from the page of Scrip- 
ture ; and grant us a mind to hear, that we may grow in the 
divine life. Send us hence, Father, resolved and equipped to 
reflect thine image and to do thy work. Send us ont into the 
world as fountains of blessing, that the needy may resort to 
us—and never in vain. 
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THEIR MOTHER’S DAY 


What Three 





Learned from 


Interrupted Party 





By Anne Guilbert Mahon 





oe 


HE carriage drew up in front of the old home- 
stead. 
‘* Here we are!"’ cried Susie joyfully to the 


old lady at the gate, who greeted them with beaming. 


face and outstretched arms. 

‘«Such a time as I had with the children on the 
train.”’ Susie jumped out of the carriage as she 
spoke, ‘‘If it hadn't’ been Mother's Day, and if I 
had been going anywhere except here, I should not 


have undertaken the trip with their father away. ‘The 


baby fussed, and Emmett and Mary were so naughty 
—Laura knew what she was about when she came the 
night before. I don’t blame her for not wanting to 
travel with us. Oh, and we all had beautiful white 
carnations in honor of Mother’s Day when we started 
—they were so expensive, too—but Mary lost hers 
out the car window, and the baby tore mine up, and 
now Emmett has lost his on the road.’’ 

Susie handed the baby over to her mother’s out- 
stretched arms, and paused a moment for breath. 

‘*So kind of you to meet us and drive us home, 
Mr. Field, 
was lifting the children out of the carriage. 

‘« Bless their hearts !’’ Grandmother put her free 
arm about the two lively youngsters, while she held 
the baby tightly with the other. 

«« What have you done to your coat, dearie?'’ she 
asked, gazing in dismay at the small boy. 

‘«Oh, he tore it on a nail in the station, and then 
he fell out of the wagon—leaning too far to one side 
—and got himself all mud; and Mary fell trying to 
get into the carriage by herself. Look at her dress! 
I would have been ashamed to bring them anywhere 


except here. Children are such a care!’’ Susie 
sighed heavily. 
‘«Grandmother doesn’t mind how they look,"’ re- 


assured the old lady. ‘‘ We'll have that coat brushed 
and ‘cleaned and mended in a jiffy, and it will look as 
good as new, and I'll do up Mary’s dress for her. 
You brought a clean one along, didn’t you ?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed. I know Mary. Oh, children are 
such a care !"’ 

+* Well, dear, you will have a chance to get a rest 
while you are here,’’ comforted her mother, as they 
made their way into the house. ‘I will keep the 
babies, and you-_can just rest and enjoy yourself.’’ 

‘* Well, Laura, how are you?’’ Susie greeted a 
thin, tired-looking woman who came into the hall 
to meet them. 

‘My neuralgia is no better,’’ sighed Laura dis- 
mally. ‘‘I should not have thought of going away 
from home if it had not been Mother's Day, and if I 
had not been coming here. I am in no mood to en- 
tertain or be entertained.’’ 

‘*You don’t need to,’’ assured her mother. ‘‘ You 
can go off to the spare-room, away from all the rest 
of the house, and be as quiet as you like. I will see 
that the children do not disturb you. They shall 
come with me to the kitchen, Grandmother has 
something nice for you !”’ 


HEY needed no urging. Even ‘the baby jumped 
and crowed in his grandmother's arms, and the 
old lady bore the three lively little ones out 

with her, while her two daughters went up to their 
rooms to rest, and, as Susie expressed it, ‘‘ breathe 
freely once more, now we are at last at mother’s.”’ 

‘« How restful !'’ she exclaimed, as she opened the 
door of her old bedroom, ‘‘ Now, I can just rest and 
enjoy myself for two days. The children are so safe 
with mother. Yes, mother,’’ she answered to a call 
from below stairs. ‘‘I will get out Mary's clean dress 
right away.”’ 

Hastily she unpacked the suit-case, and brought 
forth the clean dress, also a small pile of clothing. 

‘«If you could get time to fix these tears, mother, 
while we are here,’’ she suggested, handing the pile 
to the old lady. ‘* You know I can’t begin to mend 
like you.’’ 

‘«Yes, indeed,’’ assented her mother cheerfully. 
‘Just give them tome. I will do them to-morrow 
before you go, and I will get Mary’s dress rubbed.out 
then, and Emmett’s coat mended and cleaned, too."’ 

««Such a relief to get home to mother’s,’’ breathed 
Susie, as she retired again into her room, 

She sank down on the soft cushions of the divan, 
and was soon in dreamland. 
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’*she said, turning to the old farmer, who’ 





The loud ringing of a bell awoke her at length. She 
started up, rubbing her eyes. 

‘It can’t be.dinner time !'’ she exclaimed, 

“The children rushed into the room. 

~‘« Come to° dinner! Come to dinner !'’ 
dragged ‘their motlier toward the door. 

Grandmother, her face flushed, the wrinkles on her 
brow. cut just a little deeper from the strenuous morn- 
ing she had had cooking the dinner, looking after the 
children, waiting on her invalid daughter, and a thou- 
sand other. things, but with the same bright, sunny 
smile which her children always knew, was standing 
ready to serve the bountiful meal, 

- «*Myra and’ Fred are here,’’ she announced, 
‘«They have gone up to wash off the travel stains and 
will be right down. Dinner is hot, so you folks sit 
down, and by the time we are ready to start they will 
be here.’’ 

In a few minutes the other daughter, with her hus- 
band, appeared. They were greeted languidly by 
Laura and briefly-by Susie, who was busy arranging 
Emmett's napkin and pushiag Mary’s chair up to the 
table. 

_ «wish we could have gotten here earlier,’’ said 
Myra, ‘‘ but our company only left this morning, and 
it made me hurry to get here in time for dinner—but, 
being Mother's Day, I didn’t want to miss it if I 
could heip it. How are you all ?’’ 

There followed the recital of Emmett’s varied career 
at school, of Mary’s attack of tonsilitis, of the baby’s 
hazardous experiences with croup. There was barely 
time for Laura to tell about her neuralgia and other 
ailments before dinner was over. Through it all 
grandmother bustled to and fro, cheerily serving 
first one and then another, helping, straightening out 
difficulties with the children, smiling on every one, 
panting and breathless, not able to get in a word her- 
self, but happy because she had her children about 
her, and she was doing what she could for them. 


be O one can cook like mother,’’ commented Myra, 
as they rose from the table, ‘‘ but you haven't 
had a mouthful yourself, mother. You have 
been so busy waiting on us, Sit down now and let us 
wait on you.”’ 

‘«T'll just help myself,’’ laughed the old lady good- 
naturedly and half-apologetically, picking here and 
there from a dish as she carried it out to the kitchen. 

‘¢ That’s a shame when you have worked so hard 
to get us such a good dinner,’’ exclaimed Myra. 
‘¢ Susie, you and I will wash the dishes, won't we ?’’ 

‘¢ Of course,’’ yawned Susie, with no great show of 
enthusiasm. 

‘*No, indeed !’’ objected the old lady. ‘You 
have enough todo when you are at home. You shan'’t 
work here, any of you. You're only here for a day 
or two. I'll manage the dishes. Go into the parlor; 
and, Susie, play for us—I am aching to hear you 
again.”’ 

Nothing loth, Susie went to the piano, got out some 
of the old music, and for the next hour was quite ob- 
livious to all else. 

In the meantime grandmother had rocked the baby 
to sleep, had put up a swing outside the kitchen dvor 
for Emmett and Mary, had cleared off the table, 
found a book which Laura wanted, then started in to 
tidy up things by the time Myra had finished the 
dishes—which that daughter had insisted on doing. 

‘* You are tired out, mother,’’ she exclaimed, gaz- 
ing affectionately and anxiously at the old lady. 

‘*No, indeed, dearie. It’s a pleasure,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Hall, but there was a tired little catch in her 
voice. 

‘*Go lie down and rest a while, mother,’’ insisted 
Myra. ‘*You have prepared a big dinner, and you 
have had the care of the children all morning—I 
know what that means. What is that pile of cloth- 
ing ?’’ she asked suddenly, eyeing the bundle Susie 
had brought and which her mother had laid on top of 
the mending basket. 

«*Oh, that’s something of Susie’s. I want to mend 
them for her to-morrow before she goes home.”’ 

«¢ Well, I think Susie—’’ Myra broke off in her in- 
dignant speech when she saw the distressed look on 
her mother’s face. 

‘*Susie has so much to do, I am glad to help her,”’ 
said her mother, a little reproachfully. 


They 


‘* Well, I was going home to-night, but I shall stay 
to-morrow now and do those clothes and help you. 
I am not as good a mender as you are, but I guess [ 
can do them well enough.’ Myra took the articles 
in spite of her mother’s protestations, 

‘* What a dear picture of Grandmother Weston !"' 
exclaimed the daughter, suddenly, going up to the 
fine old painting which hung above the mantel in the 
sitting-room. 

‘* Yes,’’ grandmother sighed softly, ‘I don't forget 
it's Mother's Day, either. The only way I can keep 
it, though, is in my heart. She was a dear, dear 
mother !"? 

Tears gathered slowly in the dim old eyes. 

-*I don’t remember her at all,’’ said Myra, softly, 
‘* but you have told us so much about her.’’ 

‘‘T always hoped to visit her birthplace before I 
died. She told me so much about it. I always 
longed to see it, and the relatives we have there, 
but I guess I will never get there now."’ 

‘*Why not?’’ Myra’s voice was brisk. 
¢ ELL, you see, dearie, it is quite a journey for 

me to take by myself, and it would cost a 
good deal— Why, there’s Mr. Field! He 
has surely not made a mistake and come for Susie 
and the children already ?”’ 

She ran to open the door for the genial old farmer. 
But the usual smile on his ruddy face was missing. 
He was strangely grave. 

‘¢I just came to see if you could go over to Rus- 
sell’s, Mrs. Hall,’’ he explained. ‘*Mrs, Russell 
died suddenly at the dinner-table to-day, and they 
are all upset over there—no one knowing what to do. 
They want you to come over.”’ 

‘¢ Of course I will.”’ 

Grandmother hastily took off her apron and put on 
her coat and bonnet. ‘‘ Myra, you will look after 
things here. I may not be gone long. Poor Mrs. 
Russell! She has looked miserable for a long time,, 
but we didn’t think she would go off so sudden. What 
was the trouble ? 

‘* Heart failure, the doctor said, but I suspect it was 
just that she was tired to death. Since Martha and 
her children went home to live the old lady has had 
a hard time of it, waiting on those youngsters and 
doing a lot of extra work. It has been too much for 
her, Every one said she was wearing herself out,"’ 
informed Mr. Field. 

‘It will be a sad Mother's Day for the Russells,"’ 
said Mrs, Hall, as she followed the old farmer out 
the door. I'll be back as soon as I can, girls. Don't 
do anything,’’ she admonished. 


’ O anything !’’ Myra’s voice rang out clear and 
decided as soon as the door had closed on their 
mother. ‘‘I’ll tell you what it is, girls, I’m not 

going to leave this house until I have done everything I 
possibly can to save mother work. I’m going to clear 
up things, and I’m going to prepare supper and do as 
much asI can, Susie, I will help you with the chil- 
dren's mending to-morrow. It's an imposition to ask 
mother to do that with all the other work our coming 
costs her.’” 

Laura looked up with big, mournful eyes. 

‘‘Suppose it had been our mother who had been 
taken away like that,’’ she suggested in an awed 
whisper. 

“It might have béer,’’ answered Myra. ‘‘She 
certainly ought to be tired ito death. Look at the 
work we have given her.’’ 

‘«She loves to have us here, she says so, 
Susie. 

‘«Of course she does, but is that any reason why we 
should lie down on her and iet her do all the work— 
a woman of.her age? I tell you what it is, girls,’’ in 
her earnestness she lapsed back into the old way of 
speaking ; ‘‘I think we have been pretty selfish about 
keeping Mother's Day. We thought we were show- 
ing her love and respect by coming here and spend- 
ing the day with her—and we did mean to—but 
what does it amount to? Itis simply a day of stren- 
uous and hard work for mother. It is a selfish way 
of spending Mother’s Day, and we are selfish to 
do it. Don’t you think so, Fred?'’ she looked at 
her husband for his accustomed approval, and he 
nodded gravely. 
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*¢] don’t understand you,’’ said Laura, in an in- 
jured tone. 

Susie’s eyes were wide with astonishment as she 
picked up the baby, who was just awakening from his 
nap, and rocked him silently. 

‘*It seems to me that to spend Mother's Day right, 
we ought to do something which will be really a help 
and a pleasure to mother—not come here and give 
her alot of extra work and tire her out—much as she 
loves to have us, and willing as she is to do it. I 
mean, too, that our mother is getting old, and some 
day she may go just like Mrs, Russell. Girls, we 
don’t want to be the cause of adding any to her bur- 
dens or of doing anything to tire her out and shorten 
her life—and a strenuous day like this might do it.’’ 

«« What can we do ?’’ asked Susie, with a frightened 
look. 

. ** Really, Myra, you are extreme,’’ murmured Laura, 
reproachfully, 

*¢T may be extreme,’’ answered her sister, ‘* but to 
my mind the real keeping of Mother's Day is to keep 
it in a way which will do her the most good. It is a 
nrockery to say we are keeping it when we only honor 
it outwardly and_ really impose on her and make it 
harder for her."’ 

‘*Do you mean that we should have her at our 
houses, instead? ’’ asked Susie. 

‘No, I have thought of something which would 
be better than that. She can come to our houses at 
any time, and we are always together on holidays ; 
but Mother's Day ought to mean an especial treat for 
her. She told me how she had longed to go to 
Grandmother Weston's birthplace, but that now she 
never expected to, and that the only way she could 
keep Mother's Day was in her heart. It has been 
the dream of her life to go to Grandmother Weston's 
old home and see the old place and all the old rela- 
tives, —you know that. She never could go while we 
children were small; then father's illness kept her 
tied down for so many years. Now she says she is 
too old to go, and she cannot afford it and all that. 
My plan is that instead of taking the money for us to 
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come here and spend Mother's Day and give her extra 


work, to give her the money and what extra will be 
needed (it won’t amount to much for each of us), and 
let her go on that long wished-tor trip, It would re- 
fresh her and make her so happy. That would be a 
veal Mother's Day !’’ 

‘*Do you mean next year?’’ asked Laura, warm- 
ing up a trifle. 

** No,’’ answered Myra. ‘*A year is a long time 
to wait, especially at mother’s age.’’ 

The sisters understood and exchanged glances. 

‘‘There is no time like the present, and even if 
Mother's Day on the calendar is over, she could go 
just the same as a Mother's Day treat. We'll make 
her go this very week, and let her have a Mother's 
Day that will be a pleasure to her as long as she lives; 
and after this we'll spend each Motlier’s Day by giv- 
ing Aer a treat, and making it a happy day for Aer, 
instead of outwardly honoring her by coming here and 
wearing her out as we have been doing.”’ 

‘¢IT am sure I am very willing to do anything I can 
for mother,’’ acquiesced Susie. 

‘‘ And I, too, assented Laura. 

‘¢ It is an excellent plan, Myra,’’ put in Fred, ap- 
provingly. 

‘« Then we'll hurry and fix up this house to the best 
of our ability, and when she comes back this after- 
noon we won't let her do a speck of work, but just 
take things easy so she won't go off on her trip al 
worn out.’’ : 

‘*Do you really think she will consent to go?’’ 
asked Laura, 

‘¢ We must insist upon it,’’ said Myra, decidedly, 
‘and, to make sure, I am going with her myself. I 
had expected to go to Washington to visit Fred’s sister 
this week, but I shall put it off and go with mother 
instead, and I am going to see that she has the time 
of her life. I am only thankful that we have the 
chance to do it now, before it is too late.’’ 

And the other sisters answered heartily, each one, 
«Suv am I,"’ : 

PHILADELPHIA. 





[ How to Organize the Training Class 


| By the Rev. Charles A. Oliver Sipeintendent of tee oS stath Sheol Recietea 


Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 








‘* Any school that wants a training class can have one,” is the hearty word of Mr. Oliver, who led 

the work of enrolling thirteen thousand students during 1912 in Pennsylvania. How a great 

teacher-training work was accomplished in his own state Mr. Oliver told in the issue of March 29, 

and in an early issue he will give soun 1 counsel on “ How to Keep the Training Class at Work.” 

Questions about your own problems in teacher-training may be addressed to Mr. Oliver in care 

of The Sunday School Times, and they will be answered personally or discussed in his Teacher- 
Training Question Box, which appears from time to time in these columns. 


OUR preliminaries will pave the way to happy 
results in organizing the Sunday-school teacher- 
training class. 

Be confident of success. Why not? The need is 
so pressing ; the plans are so workable; the text- 
books are so simple and comprehensive,—that any 
school that wants a training class can have it. 

Become familiar with successful plans. Consult the 
officers of your State Association, and learn from them 
the methods that have been tried and proved, Read 
the information sent out by your denomination. 
Compare the different approved text-books and find 
the one that may seem best fitted to the conditions of 
your school. Be prepared to answer questions and 
to show how the work can be done. 

Be enthusiastic over the prospects. What wonder- 
ful possibilities for your school are hidden in the 
work outlined for the prospective class! Under an 
inspiring leader, how eagerly the students will apply 
themselves to the studies! What a zest for service 
the training will impart! It will mean intelligent 
teaching. Scholars will be more attentive. Souls 
will be saved. Characters will be established. Young 
people will be trained for service in Christ's kingdom. 
Muse till the fire burns. Have an optimism that 
will communicate itself to others. 

Pray about it. Your Master yearns to have a force 
of trained teachers in your school. Speak to his 
eager heart about the difficulties that seem to be in 
the way. Ask him to guide your every move. Then 
go forward, sure of success in him. 

Making the Start. —Usually the pastor or Sunday- 
school superintendent takes the initiative. If these 
have not done so, let any one who has a vision start 
the movement, always consulting, however, with the 


pastor and superintendent, Talk with a few people 
most likely to be interested. Ask their help,in en- 
listing the interest of others. Do much personal 
work. Talk to people about the course of study and 
the ends to be gained, Request the pastor to preach 
on the importance of training for Christian work. 

Two kinds of training classes have been very suc- 
cessful : 

The Training Class in the Sunday-school,—Of first 
importance is the class of prospective teachers com- 
posed of scholars sixteen years of age and older, to 
meet during the regular session of the school. Not 
only is this the most necessary class, but it is also 
the easiest to organize. The question of time of meet- 
ing is already settled, for these scholars are now in 
the school at that hour. The opportunity will appeal 
at this period of life as it will at no other time, It is 
the age of action. Young people in the adolescent 
period are eager for service. They will gladly accept 
the challenge to accomplish something worth while, 
They are accustomed to study, and will be attracted 
by the definiteness of purpose and the attractive goal 
set before them in the training course, 

This may be a picked class, formed by selecting 
from the different classes the most promising young 
people. In carrying out this plan, itis well to go 
over the roll carefully and note the names that may 
commend themselves to your best judgment. See 
the teacher of the class with which the pupil is con- 
nected and ask her co-operation in securing him for 
the training class. It will probably be the scholar 
she will be most reluctant to lose, but show her what 
it may mean to the young petson, and how much to 
the school and to the Master’s kingdom. Speak to 
the pupil tactfully and win him. It is sometimes 
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thought advisable after securing the people especially 
wanted, to extend an invitation to any who may be 
willing to do the work. 

In some schools the pupils are given the alterna- 
tive of passing from the Intermediate grade into either 
the Senior department or the Teacher-Training <e- 
partment of the school, 

Another plan that is working well is to require all 
students to take the training course upon leaving the 
Intermediate department. This has been notably 
successful in the Calvary Baptist School of Norris- 
town, Pa. The pastor says, ‘‘ The scholars enter this 
department at the age of sixteen and remain in it for one 
year, This is not optional, but compulsory with the 
scholar, They go through this department as natu- 
rally as they go through any other department in the 
school, At this age most of them are in the high- 
school and learn easily, so that they get through with 
but little extra work compared with what it costs later 
in life. They are also at that age when they like to 
seem a little bigger and better than others, and so are 
pleased with something different from the rest of the 
school. Special teachers are provided, one for the 
young men and one for the young women.’’ 

For seven years the First Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, Wilkinsburg, Pa., has had a most successful 
teacher-training department. The students are pro- 
moted from the Senior Department to the Teacher- 
Training, where they finish. first the. course for state 
diploma, and follow this with courses for seals and 
the advanced diploma, The rotary system is used, 
and a year and a half is given to the first course. 
Students may enter at any time. A student entering 
when the class is statting on the last section of the 
text-book will begin at that point, take examination 
on the last part of the book first, and take the other 
examinations with the new class. The diplomas are 
dated at the time they finish the work, but are not 
officially presented until the annual graduation exer- 
cises. In the meantime the students go on with the 
advanced studies. One hundred and forty-nine State 
diplomas and twenty International advanced diplomas 
have been conferred on members of this school. 
Graduates of this training department have shown 
their zeal by organizing training classes in New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Colorado, Utah, Texas, Indiana, 
and in Vancouver Island. 

This class within the school should have a separate 
class-room. If no room is available in the Sunday- 
school building, have the class, withdraw after the 
opening exercises to the church auditorium, or to a 
near-by residence. This will enable the'class to.add 
to its lesson period the additional time that would be 
given to the closing exercises of the school, The time 
will be needed. It will give the class an opportunity, 
if it shall care to use it, of devoting ten minutes to a 
brief study of the spiritual teachings of the general 
Bible lesson for the day, before proceeding to the 
training lesson. 

This should not be looked upon as a class to be 
drawn upon for substitute teachers, Those who are 
pursuing the studies should be undisturbed. If called 
upon to teach it should not be till they have covered a 
good part of the course, and then only occasionally 
for practise work. It is far more important that the 
students should have every advantage of the training- 
class than that they should teach a class at that time. 
Later on, the important thing for them will be to teach 
with all the skill they can command, 

Training the Present Teaching Force.—The needs 
of our earnest teachers who are now doing their best, 
but want something better, must not be overlooked. 
Some of the schools that are doing fine work for the 
future teachers by means of the class within. the 
school have also another class for those who are busy 
at the Sunday-school hour. Full provision can be 
and should be made for these. 

Pastor or superintendent, invite the teachers and 
officers to spend an evening with you in your home, 
Have a half-hour social feature, to be followed with a 
clear and forceful address on the need and the plan 
of teacher-training. If time will permit, teach a 
sample lesson from the text-book. Endeavor at that 
meeting to secure at least a few people who will agree 
to enter a class, and will promise to do personal work 
to secure other members. Place your own name 
down as a member. Do not be discouraged if the 
class should be small. A class of two wide-awake 
people will be a fine thing for your school. You may 
find it helpful to adopt a pledge ; if so, the following, 
which has been used by some of our classes, may 
meet the need : 

*¢ We the undersigned hereby enroll as members of 
the teacher-training class, and we further severally 
agree to study the lessons carefully, to be present when- 


(Continued on page 235) 
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Honoring Parents in the Sunday-School 


How your school may honor the mothers and fathers without hindering regular Sunday-school work is told in this month’s 
** Clinic” on the observance of special days, by Hugh Cork, Chief-of-Staff of the specialists who assist in this department 








Mother’s Day 


Why We Celebrated Mother’s Day.—In our school, 
as in every school, there were those whose mothers 
had gone, others with mothers far away, while many 
were blessed with mothers in their own homes. Our 
officers and teachers unanimously voted to give the 
twenty minutes of opening exercises on the second 
Sunday in May to honoring the best mother that ever 
lived—our own mother. 


Our Special Object.—We desired to recall the mem- 
ories of mothers that are gone,—their prayers, their 
unselfish labors of love, their dying words, and the 
promises made to them by the big boys and girls who 
still mourn them, and who may still show their love 
for them by doing kindly acts to some mother now 
living. 

To those whose mothers were still living we urged 
that they do some specially kind deed on this day. 
If away from home write her a love letter, send her a 
telegram, or call her over the long distance telephone. 
If mother ip the home is a type of what we shall be 
in heaven, then all this we believed would help to 
get us ready for that place our Elder Brother has gone 
to prepare for us, 


Our Badge of Devotion.—It was decided that each 
one attending the service should wear the white car- 
nation emblematic of mother’s attributes. Its white- 
ness stands for purity ; its form, beauty; its fragrance, 
love ; its wide field of growth, charity; its lasting 
qualities, faithfulness,—all a true mother s virtues. 

Enough carnations were purchased to decorate the 
room and have one pinned on each person by the 
**Carnation Committee.’” One mother who had lost 
her boy, knowing how he would have-worn his with 
delight, sent a burch having in it as many flowers as 


_there were years in the life of the one she had ‘‘ loved 


and lost awhile.’’ 


Our Guests.—Our guests were the mothers of ‘the 
congregation, who were given places specially set 
apart in our seating arrangement, but the oldest were 
given places of honor. Many of them had to be car- 
ried in and provided with special chairs. It was 
really touching when by themselves they sang the 
verses of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ to the quieting tones 
of which many of us had, as children, been lulled to 
sleep. 


Our Program.—We secured an ‘Order pf Ser- 
vice,’’ entitled «¢ Mother, Home, Heaven,’’1 from The 
Sunday School Times Company. We found it was a 
fine investment. Here are some extracts : 


Order of Service 


Silent Prayer, followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
Fiymn: * How Firm a Foundation.’’ 


Mother 


Superintendent ; Children, look in those eyes, listen to 
that dear voice, notice the feeling of even a single touch of 
that gentle hand! In afterlife you may have friends, fond, 
dear friends, but never will you have again the inexpressi- 
ble love and gentleness lavished upon you, which none but 
a mother bestows (Lord Macaulay). 

School: Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for 
this is right (Eph. 6: 1). 

Assistant Superintendent: Ye shall fear every man his 
mother and his father, and keep my sabbaths; I ain the 
Lord your God (Lev. 19: 3). 

Pastor : Even he that died for us upon the cross, in the 
last hour, in the unutterable agony of death, was mindful 
of his mother, as if to teach us that this holy love should be 
our last worldly thought,—the last point of earth from 
which the soul should take its flight for heaven (Long- 
fellow). 

School: My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother (Prov. 1 : 8). 

Secretary: All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my 
angel mother (Abraham Lincoln). 

School: Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his 
— shall be put out in obscure darkness (Prov. 20 : 20). 

horister >: A man never sees all that his mother has 
been to him till it is too late to let her know that he sees 
it (W. D. Howells). . 





1 This Mother’s Day service is now out of print, but information 
about appropriate services may be obtained by writing Miss Anna M. 
Jarvis, founder of Mother’s Day, 20>r North Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, and by consulting the advertising columns of this issue of The 
Sunday School Times. 





**An all-nation movement,’’ was the description 
of Mother’s Day given by a native African pastor 
in commending its observance to thoughtful Afri- 
cans. The observance of the second Sunday in 
May has spread around the world since it was set 
apart five years ago as ‘‘ Mother’s Day.”’ And in 
no place may it be more appropriately recognized 
than in the church and Sunday-school. Additional 
information about observing the day, and interest- 
ing facts about the Mother’s Day International 
Association, will be gladly furnished by the founder 
of the day and president of the Association, Miss 
Anna M. Jarvis, 2031 N. Twelfth St., Philadelphia. 





School; Honor thy father and thy mother : that thy days 
may be long upon the Jand which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee (Exod. 20: 12). 

Superintendent; A father may turn his back on his 
child; brothers and sisters may become inveterate enemies ; 
husbands may desert their wives and wives their husbands, 
but a mother’s love endures through all; in good repute, 
in bad repute, in face of the world’s condemnation, a 
mother still loves on and still hopes that her child may turn 
from his evil ways and repent; still she remembers the 
infant smiles that once filled her bosom with rapture, the 
merry laugh, the joyful shout of his childhood, the opening 
promise of his youth; and she can never be brought to 
think him all unworthy (Washington Irving). 

Solo: **My Mother’s Prayer,’’ or ‘*My Mother’s 
Bible.” 

Prayer by the pastor. 


Home 


Superintendent: ** What is home without a mother ?’’ 
No language can express the power, and beauty, and hero- 
ism, and majesty of a mother’s love. It shrinks not where 
man cowers, and grows stronger where man faints, and 
over the wastes of worldly fortune sends the radiance of its 
quenchless fidelity like a star in heaven (E. H. Chapin). 

Girls > Love suffereth long, and is kind ; love envieth 
not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up (1 Cor. 
13: 4). 

Boys: Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil (1 Cor. 
13:5). 

Assistant Superintendent ; Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth (1 Cor, 13 : 6). 

School; Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things (1 Cor, 13: 7). 

Pastor: The sweetest type of heaven is home (J. G. 
Holland). 

School: Ye are the temple of the living God; as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; and I 
will be their God, and they shall be my people (2 Cor. 
6: 16'. 

Superintendent; There is magic in that little word 
**home’’; it is a_mystic circle that surrounds comforts and 
virtues never known beyond its hallowed limits (Southey). 


‘* Home ! home! name how endearing ; 
Home! home! shrine of my breast. 
Home ! home! to the heart cheering, 
Still in thy bosom I rest.’’ 








Before It Is Too Late 
** If you have a gray-haired mother 
In the old home far away, 

Sit you down and write the letter 
You put off from day to day. 
Don’t wait until her weary steps 
Reach heaven’s pearly gate, 

But show her that you think of her 
Before it is too late. 


6‘ If you have a tender message, 

Or a loving word to say, 

Don’t wait till you forget it, 
But whisper it to-day. 

Who knows what bitter memories 
May haunt you if you wait, 

So make your loved one happy 
Before it is too late. 


** The tender words unspoken, 
The letters never sent, 
The long-forgotten messages, 
The wealth of love unspent— 
For these some hearts are breaking, 
For these some loved ones wait ; 
Show them that you care for them 
Before it is too late. 


—George Bancroft Griffith. 


~ 


Song: ‘*Home, Sweet Home’’ (verse by mothers; re- 
frain by all). 
Heaven 

Superintendent; Here have we no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come (Iieb. 13: 14). 

Boys: For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens (2 Cor, 


: 2). 

Girls ; In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it 
were not so I would have told you. 1 go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I 
wi!l come again, and receive you unto myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also (John 14: 2, 3). 

School: There remaineth therefore a rest to the people 
of God (Heb. 4:9). 

Pastor: 1 beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peo- 
ple, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palins in their hands 
(Rev. 7:9). ] 

Girls: And he said unto me, These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb (Kev. 


: 14). 

Boys : They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 

.. and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes 
(Rev. 7: 16, 17). 

Superintendent; Therefore are they before the throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in his temple: aud he 
that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them (Rev, 

2 55). 

. School : For the Lamb who is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters (Rev. 7 : 17). 

Hymn: * Sweet By and By.”’ 

Prayer for reunited homes. 


Mothers will be nearer and dearer, whether gone\or 
here, if a Sunday-school will thus celebrate the second 
Sunday in May. 


Father’s Day 


Not Celebrated.—We have looked in every direc- 
tion and failed to find a school making a special dhy 
for ‘‘father.’’ We have found some special features 
in several schools, and out of these come the follow- 
ing suggestions ; 

Preliminary Preparations.—The name of every 
father in the congregation, with the exact address, 
should first be secured. These should be divided 
into two classes : (1) fathers with boys in the Sunday- 
school ; (2) fathers with no boys in the school. 


A Boys’ Banquet to Their Fathers,—As a prelimi- 
nary to ‘‘ Father’s Day’’ in the Sunday-school, a 
committee of older boys, assisted by the ladies’ uid 
society, should arrange a banquet for the Friday 
evening before, which should be wholly in charge of 
the older boys, one of, their number being toast- 
master. The father with a bey in the Sunday-school 
should be the guest of his oldest son, with whom he 
should sit at the table. The fathers without boys in 
the school should be the guests of some other son. 
In other words, the ticket of admission for each boy 
should be a father. 

The after-dinner speeches could be arranged before- 
hand, and the speakers should be both boys and 
men. The meeting should close with a spiritual iin- 
press and the understanding that each boy should 
bring the same father to school next Sunday. 


The Sunday Arrangements.—As the boys with 
their fathers get to the school, they should be seated 
together in the center of the room, The whole school 
should wear red carnations as ‘‘ Father’s Day Flower."’ 


The Program.—Whatever the program, it should 
present in prayer, song, and speech a virility com- 
mensurate with strong manhood. Let the boys and 
men sing most of the verses, and the whole scliool 
join in the chorus. It will be inspiring to hear the 
boys on one verse and the men on the next. A 
tribute ‘‘to father’’ by one of the boys might form a 
fine part of the program. 

Out of several features in different schools, these 
suggestions have come, and, we believe, are worth 
trying. 

Parents’ Day 

How Seated.—In one school it made a very pretty 
sight to see the fathers with all their boys or one other 
boy on one side, and the mothers with ali their girls 


—— 
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or some neighbor's girl on the other side, regardléss 
of classes, 

The Program.—We used once an order of service 
which was really a Bible-reading on the Jaties of 
children to parents and parents’ duties to children, 
with three or four carefully selected hymns. One or 
two of the oldest parents were publicly introduced 
and made a few remarks. 
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Results.— If carefully and prayertully planned’ any 
of the above programs will strengthen the tie between 
pa and children and greatly safeguard the home. 

f your school has had or will have this year a good: 
program along these lines, please send a co, y to the 
Editor of the Times, so that it may help to a finer 
presentation next spring. 





The Overhead Railway at 
By a Modern Dreamer 


Dothan | 





New York’s hurly-burly and her twentieth century customs would not seem a fit background for 
a vision of the far-stretching fields and deserts of the land where Joseph’s brethren acted out their 


great family tragedy. 


But a modern dreamer, who knows that old land well, saw a vision in the 


new world’s great city which points the way to the secret of Joseph’s life, and to the divine guid- 
ance that made his tragic experience work out the high purposes of Grace. 


T WAS at the corner of Sixth Avenue and Broad- 
way. What a bedlam of noise and confusion 
and hurry and strife and danger this busy cross- 

ing presents : drivers shout and wrangle, vehicles of 
a dozen different kinds cross each other's paths like 
ants running over an ant-hill ; car bells clang their 
warning, and automobile horns honk alarm to the 
uawary. Amidst all this hubbub one instinctively 
and gratefully seeks shelter behind some friendly steel 
pillar in the street. From this temporary refuge it is 
possible to ‘‘lovk and listen,’’ according to the 
legend of the danger signal at the highway crossing 
in the country-side, It is a gloomy place, too; the 
sunlight is shut out, or only dribbles through like 
water through a bad roof, Shops and dwellings along 
the street exist in a kind of perpetual twilight. Thus 
to all the danger and turmoil of the place is added 
the depression of gloom. It is, indeed, a dull life 
that people live along this surface way. It stretches 
far away in front of us until it seems lost, not so much 
in the » Aovats as in the ruck and confusion, 

When my car approaches, and the bell rings, I ask 
myself why I should go by this road, Is there not a 
better way? I climb a steep, long stair by the curb- 
stone, and come out into a different world, Here is 
another, an upper road,. that has only its own trains. 
No other travel goes this way. Down below is con- 
fusion, here is quiet ; there clashing and cursing and 
obstruction and danger, here order and peace and a 
clear track and safety ; there is gloom, here is sun- 
light and clear sky, and all around one seems: to 
move in a world of light and pleasantness, This way 
keeps overhead. immediately above the surface road 
all the way, over exactly the same route, to the same 
destination, but in the light of heaven. Here and 
there a post goes down to the surface way below, but 
the train runs altogether overhead. 


ENTER the train, sit down comfortably is a corner, 
and look out. We fly along in a noiseless, zrial 
way in the sunlight. How much pleasanter is the 

overhead railway ! And what strange things.one sees 
up here! How much brighter the people seem to dress 
than down below! Those must be foreigners ; that 
one with the bright head-dress and flowing, priestly 
gown might be one of the patriarchs, And look up 
that cross street at the queer vehicles, and the horses 
with such long ears, and, why—that looks like a 
camel hitched to that truck, The houses, too, have 
an. Oriental look, and now we are leaving the city be- 
hind, and the country has such a bare and arid ap- 
pearance, 

One by one the passengers have alighted, until, 
when we stop at a lonely wayside station, I am alone. 
And the train has come down to a station at the level 
of the surface road. It is a poor station; indeed, only 
a Bedouin camp by the one great oak of the neigh- 
horhood. A lad appears in a bright-colored coat, 
says he is just going up country to find his brothers, 
and will show me the way if I am going in that direc- 
tion. The low-level career of a young Bedouin prince 
must be interesting, so I go with him, and he tells me 
his story. He is a young brother in a large family of 
rough fellows, and seems to me something of a tattle- 
tale ; he keeps his father posted on the wild doings of 
the rest of the family. He seems proud of the fact 
that he has won the favoritism of his father, and struts 
along quite importantly in his gaudy raiment. I sus- 
pect it is significant of rank, perhaps marks him as 
the coming sheikh who will succeed his father. One 
cannot help pitying him a little as he iells of dreams 


of his own importance and of the deference of his 
older brothers, and even of his father and mother. I 
suppose he had the dreams, and they are curious, but 
what a young coxcomb they have made of him with 
his fine airs and expectations, 

But here we are at Shechem, and the other broth. 
ers ought to be about here somewhere. ‘ Hello 
there, mister,’ he calls out to a man in a field, 
‘¢ Where are those Hebron fellows with the sheep ?"* 

‘Heard them say, ‘ Let us go to Dothan, there will 
be better pasture there,’’’ is the reply, 

So we trudge up the valley and over the hills to the 
great green pasture-land of Dothan. This last ridge 
is far enough for me ; I will wait here and watch him 
on his way. Yon fellows with the sheep are putting 
their heads together for something. But how confi- 
dently this vain young chap goes.on. I fancy yonder 
shepherds do not like him as well as his father does, 
When was eyer a favorite child liked by the other 
children in the family. Ah, ha! they are pulling off 
that gaudy coat, Sheikh overthem! Well, I think 
not. That may do around home under the favor of 
the old sheikh’s eye, but not out here so far from. home. 
It looks as though they are going to make an end of 
him. No, that one who has been hanging back is 
taking a hand now. He has persuaded them to throw 
the boy into that hole. He will help him out after a 
while and send him home to his father. I would like 
myself to help get him away, for he is a fine little 
fellow, and will get over his self-conceit, but I do not 
care to meddle with those dare-devil fellows, who sit 
down together to eat their dinner as coolly as though 
they were picnickers instead of a lot of murderers, 

But yonder is another crowd coming from the 
northeast. Camels, too; one of those camel-trains 
that carry freight down into Egypt ; Bedouin, proba- 
bly. Yes, a mixed lot, Yonder are some Ishmael- 
ites. Those other fellows, more respectable-logking, 
are Midianites, and there are still others, I think it 
is an Ishmaelite caravan that has been picking up 
business from no one knows how far, and has come 
around at last to the northern caravan.route to Egypt. 
There are sometimes slave-traders in these caravans. 
If they are in that train they will get that young 
sheikh. Yes, there is a stir in that lunch party down 
there. They are pulling up, the boy out of the pit. 
Did you catch that glitter of silver? A low-down lot 
those brothers are. Poor boy! what asad ending to 
such high hopes of a career. Down inte Egypt now 
to be sold on the block to those who have the right to 
wield the lash. Then down, down, down. Whocan 
tell what a slave may become? I am going back to 
see the old sheikh. [| will not break his heart by 
telling him all. But I would like to know more of 
this family tragedy. 

HE sheikh receives me with dignity in his hospita- 
ble tent. The very mention of the young sheikh’s 
name lights up that swarthy face with a father's 

pride and joy. Poorold man! He has no suspicion of 
the truth. He says, too, that the story of the dreams 
is not all a boy’s vanity. The sheaves of the field 
did seem to bow to his sheaf, and the lights of heaven 
appear to ma'e obeisance to him. Then he confides 
to me that he is confident that these are not idle 
dreams, but really the beginning of a higher career, 
the first glimpse of an overhead way. [In fact, the 
overhead way by which I came did not end here. 
It was only that I made a mistake, and took the sur- 
face road at this way station. There is still the over- 
head way that runs over the same route, but always 
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up in the sunlight’ of heaven. In that light we can 
see that the fellow that begged him off from the others 
did not get him baeckto his father, but he did save 
him from murder, So also it may have been only 
the love of money that prompted them to yield to the 
glint of silver and make: him a slave, but a wider view 
of that deed may be had from the overhead way. 

Above that caravan train, over the dusty hills, along 
the sandy: seashore, through the lonely night, and 
under the burning sun of noonday everywhere the 
overhead way runs along over the whole journey to 
Egypt and to the slave-market and into the home of 
an Egyptian master. It does not stop there. It 
runs on through strange and unexpected ways until 
it goes by way of the palace, and the Bedouin slave 
becomes again a Bedouin prince; For the sheikh’s 
coat of many colors he now has a royal robe, and a 
ring with the royal signet, and a chariot with royal 
outrunners. The chariot goes in and out of the old 
capital and sanctuary at On, where the prime minister 
rules within the old fortress citadel, and a daughter 
of the high-priest is his wife. And when the famine 
comes, the sheaves of the field of the whole world do 
make obeisance to his sheaf, and the great ones of 
earth come to bow down to him who has become a 
saviour for them all. 


The train came to a dead stop with an unwonted 
jolt as the brakeman called, ‘‘ Seventieth Street.’’ I 
rubbed the palaces and chariots and camels and all 
the desert paraphernalia from my, eyes, and shook 
myself awake to the noise and bustle of New York 
once more. But the lessons of that dream-journey 
remained with me. This query would not be hushed: 
Is this providence over the career of Joseph the only 
overhead railway in life? 


HERE was a humble lad in a lowland cottage that 
afforded few comforts and fewer opportunities. The 
lad grew up to live for long an obscure life of isola- 

tion and loneliness and danger.» He wasa wanderer in 
the wilderness, exposed to strange enemies, wild men, 
man-eating beasts, poisonous insects, and pestilential 
miasms that poisoned the very breath of life. And 
this career he pushed on to the death in the heart of 


the Dark Continent, with no one of his own within a‘ 


thousand miles to reccive his last words and close his 
eyes. Such was Livingstorie’s’ lifé “oh ‘thé’ surface 
road, But was there not an overhead way here also ? 
We'seem to see its first contact with earth in the con- 
secration of this humble lad in the village church at 
Blantyre. A little later Livingstone is ‘discovering a 
continent, and adding it to the civilized world, Fur- 
ther on that courageous life; that would brave any 
danger, is giving the death-blow to the greatest crime 
of ‘the: whole world, the slave-trade of. Africa, And 
all the. time that consecrated life, which was first and 
foremost and always missionary, was opening the 
whole of the Dark Continent to the messengers of the 
gospel. Some one has suggested that, while forced 
labor of Africans built the pyramids, the greatest work 
of the ancient world, this man’s Christ-like spirit was 
so impressed upon men that volunteer labor of Afri- 
cans carried his body one thousand miles to send it 
home for Christian burial, such a moving of heathen 
hearts as was the greatest achievement of modern 
Christian missions, So there was an overhead way in 
the life of Livingstone also; along that overhead way 
the humble. explorer and missionary became ¢he path- 
jinder for the kingdom o* God for Africa. 

There was another chiidhood of want, a young life 
of hardship as a railsplitter <nd Mississippi river boat- 
man, then a stormy great career that was ended by 
the assassin’s bullet. This was along the surface 
road, But along the hi~her way, by the very force of 
providential circumstances and against his former 
conscientious convictions, came the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the final voice of Christian civilization 
for universal human freedom. And all the time, also 
against his former ideas and perhaps unperceived by 
himself, he was drawing jcalous states together into a 
closer bond by the necessity of self-preservation, as 
indeed was his. great antagonist by like necessity in 
the Southland, and thus all unperceived on the surface 
of life Lincoln was becoming the maker of a nation. 
Was there not an overhead way in this life also? 

Have we not all learned the lesson? There is an 
overhead way of Providence that runs along the whole 
course of the life of.each one of us, following every 
turning, passing by each dark place, reaching the 
same destination at last, but always up in the sunlight 
along the way of God's great purpose. The comfort 
of Christian living all depends upon whether we are 
content to journey altogether by the surface road, or 
whether we seek by fellowship with God to come up 
into the sunlight of the overhead way. 
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Showing India a Gospel that Works 


How two unusual methods of preaching the Gospel in India are succeeding is told by Professor Harlan P. 


Beach this week in his twice-a-month department ‘‘ From the Missionary Watch Tower” , 





NDIA is suffering from an over-supply of gods and 
idols, The stock phrase, ‘‘thirty-three million, 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand, three 

hundred and thirty-three gods,’’ probably understates 
the number of idols and other objects of worship 
present on every hand in that empire. So immersed 
are the Hindus in religiosity and in an atmosphere of 
misty devotion that it makes the task of the mission- 
ary very hard. If he tries to dispel this we ye 
mist by reading the Bible, this is simply another holy 
beok, and some merit will surely be gained by listen- 
ing long and patiently to the reader, without any at- 
tempt to understand the meaning. 

Missionary preaching is almost equally valuable as 

a means of gaining merit which may help to ‘cut 
shost the eighty-four,’’ that is, to lessen the traditional 
number. of transmigrations which every man must 
pass through before the soul finds its way via plant, 
insect, fish, animal, man; demi-god, and God to its 
final absorption into Brahm—a tiny drop resting at 
last-in the bosom-of God. As ‘the eighty-four"’ 
means eighty-four /akhs, or eight million, four hun- 
dred thousand transmigratory lives, sitting for an hour 
in the shade and resting while the preacher goes 
through this ‘‘ cutting Short’’ process ig an easy path 
toward a great goal, Every missionary finds it hard 
to make his auditors realize that the Christian mes- 
sage has a vital relation to actual life, here and here- 
after ; that it is proclaimed, not. as a magical charm 
te cut short any. life, but as a heaven-sent gift of a 
life. more abundant. I have been fortunate enough 
to listen to eminent Indian missionaries who have 
been .most successful in making this message under- 
stood to the salvation of multitudes ;. but. instead, of 
writing of their methods I wish briefly to, describe. two 
attempts, out of the usual order, to ‘* Interpret Christ 
to India,’’ to.use the phrase of Mr. Bakes the repre- 
,Sentative.of one of these movements. . 


AMUEL E. STOKES, jr, spent his boyhood in 
Philadelphia, and in due time entered Cornell 
University for his education. His health had 

been so precarious that he had been taken to a num- 
ber of resorts in Europe and America. Notwith- 
standing this fact, he was so impressed with the spir- 
itual need of India that soon after graduation, when 
only twenty-one, he went as an Episcopal layman, at 
his own charges, to the, relief of that empire's three 
hundred and fifteen millions. After four years’ effort 
to make his message find lodgment in ‘the Indian 
heart, he wrote an account of his experiments, —in 
The East and the West, for April and July, 1908. 
From these sources and from what,I heard of his work 
in India and have read since, I give this summary : 

Two years of effort in the exceedingly hard fields of 
the Upper Punjab—the hotbed of Moslem bigotry 
and the section where the new Arya Somaj is carrying 
on its avowedly anti-Christian propaganda in the, in- 
terests of a reformed Hinduism—impressed Mr. 
Stokes with the futility of methods in use in his own 
particular field. where, during the previous twenty 
years, there had been only one or two conversions, 
But God is Love and Jesus is the altogether lovely. 
If India could but see him as he is, surely Hindus 
and Moslems alike would fall at his feet. As the day 
of his appearing is not yet, is not the best substitute 
for Christ himself a human life lived in his power 
and closely imitating his human example? 

Long thought and prayer led Samuel Stokes to be- 
lieve that this might be for himself at least the best 
solution as to missionary method. Moreover, he was 
living in a part of India where the fakir and yogi were 
the ideals of Moslem and Hindu. Ascetics under- 
going the pains of the spike bed, the tortures of the 
five fires, head-burying, etc., were common sights. 
Mr. Stokes felt that for his own sake it would be a 
privilege to suffer a few of the hardships undergone 
by Jesus, and at the same time it would exhibit to the 
people a faint likeness of the Son of man. He ac- 
cordingly determined to be a Protestant follower of 
St. Francis, who was Mr. Stokes’ perfect Sten, one 
who ‘* tried to conform his life in all particulars to the 
life of Jesus. . . . In short, at all times and upon all 
occasions the true friar aimed to live Jesus and keep 
his memory fresh among men ; hence his life was an 
ever-present sermon upon the love and life of Christ."' 


In August, 1906, Mr. Stokes distributed all his pos- 


sessions among the needy, and after three days spent 


alone in prayer he donned the friar’s robe and went 
forth to serve the lowliest and most needy, taking with 
him medicines, a blanket, a water-vessel, and his 
Greek New Testament. Even during the three days’ 
retreat, a high-caste Rajput—‘‘ king’s son’’—decided 
to come to Christ, and for six months endured all 
manner of insult for Jesus’ sake. Finally, to avoid 
being put to death, he and Mr. Stokes fled to a place 
where the boy could be safe and study until his bap- 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


The first Chinese woman student sent to the United 
States by government appointment is'a Christian who has 
been a student and a teacher in The True Light Seminary 
of the Presbyterians in Canton. 


“General Gordon’s ‘‘ prayer-mat,’’ used when he was 
governor of the Egyptian Sudan, from 1875 to 1879, was 
his throne of power, It has recently been placed in 
Khartum Cathedral as a most precious memento. 


After the Livingstone Centenary comes the Adoniram 
Judson Centenary in Burma next December. . The Baptist 
Society, under which he labored, is hoping to celelrate 
the occasion by increasing the communicant roll from 
63,940 to 100,000. 


Paul in the prison of Philippi has his follower in a 
Shanghai prison, who used his incarceration to preach 
Jesus to hardened criminals there, Fourteen of them 
have become Christians, and Bibles, hymn-books, and 
tracts are making heaven of what used: to be known as 
‘*hell.”’ 


Here is a little Chinese school-girl’s reason for thinking 
that she had believed: ‘‘I don’t mind at home when they 
laugh at me for saying grace and praying. When I can’t 
do my lessons, I stop and ask Jesus to help me. I am 
trying to teach my mother to learn ‘ Jesus loves me,’ but 
truly she learns very slowly ! ’’ 


The American Baptists are rejoicing in the fruitage of 
years which is appearing in the Liu Chiu Islands, In 1910 
they added one hundred and thirty-four members, and in 
191i an even larger number was reported, giving the 
church at Naha a membership of nearly six hundred. One 
woman, almost illiterate, alone brought in nearly fifty con- 
verts, 


On the last day of last year, and in connection with 
meetings held by Dr. Mott and Mr. Eddy, Bishop Azariah, 
the first native Protestant bishop, baptized two students on 
the very spot at Serampore where William Carey bavtized 
his first convert. One of them was a Brahmin graduate 
preparing for his M. A, degree. Henry Martyn regarded 
such a possibility as more wonderful than resurrection 
from the dead. 


Charles Studd, once famous as a Cambridge cricketer, 
and later a pioneer in China, has been exploring that part 
of Africa lying on the borders of the Egyptian Sudan and 
the Belgian Congo. He has stirred his university, fifteen 
of whose members have volunteered for that field, three of 
whom have gone thither with Mr. Studd. This is the last 
‘resultant of David Livingstone’s famous Cambridge address, 
which gave rise to the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 


Some ethnologists regard the Papuans of New Guinea as 
the lowest of the races. They are certainly very low in 
the human scale, yet not too degraded and ignorant to yield to 
the Gospel call. The first day of last December was a 
great one for the church at Iusleilei, as one hundred and 
fifty adults and twenty children were baptized, the early 
fruits of what promises to be an extensive revival. The 
movement is so spontaneous and unexpected that the mis- 
sionary accounts for it through the prayers of friends of the 
work at home. 


The dying message sent back to the foremost school for 
negroes in Africa by one of its ‘‘old boys’? : ‘* When I 
was well, and learning at Lovedale, all the world was 
mine, and it was wide and beautiful and. happy; and I 
had great ambitions. I was going to be a missionary and 
turn many-to repentance. ‘Then when sickness came the 
world narrowed and grew small and undesirable; and as 
pain and weakness ruled me it all faded, and all my learn- 
ing went into oblivion ; only one book helped me, the 
Bible. When I could not read it, it was by me, I could 
feel it; and then ¢tat faded, too, and only two words re- 
mained to me in my pain, U-7ixo ulutando, and this is 
my message to Lovedale to-day. You will get it when I 
am away; but I call it out to you with all my little breath 


to-day, ‘ God is love’; and you will hear it, if you. listen, 
from the other land. I will call it to you always, ‘God is 
love.’ ”’ 


tism. Later the youth returned with his missionary 
teacher to his home, and witnessed fearlessly to his 
friends and neighbors. A second convert was also 
given the friar some weeks after his new life began, — 
a Sikh, who took the vows and donned the friar’s 
robe. This man has been a most faithful and fruitful 
co-laborer with Mr. Stokes ever since, suffering hun- 
ger, cold, sickness, and imprisonment for Jesus’ sake. 
When almost at the point of death, his only words 
were ; ‘‘I am very happy ; how sweet it is to suffer 
for His sake !"’ 

A plague experience still further illustrates tie 
growing power of this Christian ascetic. Seeking out 
a village where the dread disease had carried off half 
the inhabitants, and where they were dying daily, Mr. 
Stokes spread his blanket under a banyan tree and 
began to read his New Testament. Replying to the 
headman and others who wondered at this strange 
khaki-robed foreigner, the friar told of his desire to 
help the needy and to exhibit a loving heart, At first 
his offer was refused except by a few of the lowest out- 
casts to whom he ministered,—he lodging meanwhile —. 
under the tree, and saying that God would provide 
him food, which proved to be the stalest remnants from 
their own tables, eaten from a filthy brass bowl, which 
they ordered him to wash in a near-by pond, For 
three days—unknown to him—they put him through 
the hardest and most ignominious tests, which he en- 
dured in the Spirit of Jesus, and ultimately his love 
conquered. His cliief inquisitor, after a final order 
which only the love of Christ could enable him to 
obey, bowed at his feet with the exclamation, ‘‘ J/a- 
haraj \"’ which means great king, adding, “Now I 
know that you are truly a holy one of God; for you 
are gentle, and when men insult you, you do not be- 
come angry. Moreover, you love every one, even the 
low castes and the children, and spéak mildly to those 
who torment you."’ And now the’ ey was at his 
feet. At last they saw what Jesus was: like, and they 
would have had him remain always with them ds 
their holy teacher. This, however, was not dike 
Christ; so that shortly after, when the plague had 
abated, he left them, departing to serve the more 
needy. 

A later wonderful experience at Lahore in a small- 
pox camp gave Mr. Stokes a powerful grip on that 
city, which is the Arya Somaj headquarters and _ bit- 
terly Moslem. India was beginning to find in this 
living interpretation of Jesus what He was like. Mr. 
Stokes: accordingly felt impelled to return to Europe 
where in England he started a movement, which he 
clearly declared could not be greatly extended, and 
was in nowise fitted to do all that India needs,—a 
Brotherhood of the Imitation of Jesus, whose ‘* work 
shall be to ove men into the Kingdom. of Heaven, 
and not to argue them into it.’’ While it is too early 
to state what the result of this new and limited move- 
ment will be, time enough has elapsed for success to 
follow in such fulness that many Indians are entering 
its service, and with such consequent opposition that 
Mr. Stokes has nearly lost his lite in an attempt that 
was made to assassinate him. His plea for the 
acquittal of his would-be murderers was not only most 
Christlike, but was also a most effective exhibition of 
Christian forgiveness. 


UNDITA RAMABAI’S name used to be a famil- 
iar one in America, and the extent to which her 
work has grown is another proof that the attempt 

to follow in Jesus’ footsteps has a wonderful attraction 
for the empire. The daughter of a Brahman holy 
man, and so fully trained in the Sanskrit Scriptures 
that the pundits of Calcutta declared her a pundita, — 
‘* learned in the Sanskrit Scriptures,’’ a title as unusual 
there as the degree of D.D. for a woman would be 
here,—she married and soon thereafter became a 
widow, the most despised of India’s ostracised classes. 
Filled with a desire to bring relief to others of the 
same class and to do away with many other disabili- 
ties of Indian womanhood, in her search for the best 
she went to England and later to America, where she 
received those Christian and social ideals which have 
been her aims ever since. At first on her return she 
was mainly philanthropic and educational in her 
activities ; but, as time went on, the Spirit and life of 


(Continued oa page 235) 
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LESSON 4. 


The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


‘ GOOD many of you do not realize what we have 
A escaped in those days when monarchs and no- 
bles were cruel beyond words, and there wes 
none to say them nay. Read this passage from 
Herodotus about Cambyses, the son of Cyrus the 
Emperor of the Persians, Prexaspes was very highly 
esteemed by Cambyses, and his son held the office 
—an honor of no small account in Persia—of his cup- 
bearer. Him Cambyses is said to have once ad- 
dressed as follows: ‘‘ What sort of man, Prexaspes, 
do the Persians think me?” Prexaspes answered: 
Oh, sire, they praise thee greatly in all things but 
one,—they say thou art too much given to wine.” 

Whereupon Cambyses, full of rage, made answer: 
** What? they say now that I drink too much wine, 
and have lost my senses and am gone out of my 
mind! ,.. Judge now thyself, Prexaspes, whether 
the Persians tell the truth... . Look there now at thy 
son standing in thevestibule. If I shoot and hit him 
right in the middle of the heart, it will be plain the 
Persians have no und for what they say. If I 
miss him, then I allow that the Persians are right, 
and that I am out of my mind.” So speaking, he 
drew his bow to the full and struck the boy, who 
straightway fell down dead. Then Cambyses or- 
de the y to be opened and the wound exam- 
ined, and when the arrow was found to have entered 
the heart, the king was quite overjoyed, and said to 
the father with a laugh, ‘‘ Now thou seest plainly, 
Prexaspes, that it is not I whoam mad, but the Per- 
sians who have lost their senses.” 

It makes one’s blood run cold to think of days and 
men like this. It was the sort of men that’ Joseph’s 
brethren were. Their callous cruelty seems incredi- 
ble to us. 





The Teacher's Preparation |. 


[The references, .expept as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 


Sometimes the best. way to get at a lesson is to 
give the conclusion first, ifone: may be permitted: to 
pnt it that way, That is, to show in the first place 
what the aim of the whole action is, and, having 
shown that, to get down to the details and see how 
each contributed its share to the grand purpose that 
was underneath it all, If you will observe Professor 
Clow’s article this week, you will see that this is the 
method that he follows. Details that are meaning- 
less are very uninteresting. It is the meaning behind 
every little act that makes it important. Thus the 
mere fact that Jacob gave joseph a fancy coat is noth- 
ing especially noteworthy, but when we know that that 
coat signified that he was to be the heir and head of 
the family it means much. 

This lesson must needs be looked back upon from 
Joseph's and Jacob’s subsequent history. The teacher 
should have fresh in memory the later chapters of 
Genesis. Possibly Professor Clow’s first paragraph 
and Dr, Thomas’ first, or The Lesson Summary, will 
give the preview that is necessary. Having that, 
the teacher can then proceed to study the details of 
the. story, treating them as parts of a straightaway 
narrative. For older and more experienced scholars 
Dean Gray's suggestions will be very helpful in link- 
ing up the Scriptures in one full rich note of truth, 

Rich lessons for life to-day are gleaned from Jo- 
seph’s story by ‘‘a modern dreamer,” who writes-on 
‘ ‘Phe Overhead ‘Railway at Dothan,” on page 226 of 
this.issue. 


Fhe Class in Session 


Remember what the premise was that God gave to 
Abraham and renewed to Isaac and Jacob,—that 
their descendants should become a numerous nation. 
Now a nation, like a child, cannot grow up well un- 
less it is protected whilé it is young and weak. The 
Hebrew people could scarcely have developed intoa 
numerous nation amid the fierce peoples that marched 
and counter-marched across the Palestinian lands,— 
Egyptians, Hittites, and the others. So bythe provi- 
dence of God the descendants of Jacob were hidden 
away in a rich and fertile corner of Egyptian terri- 
tory, and while they were in a servile, they were also 
in a safe place, and multiplied and grew until the day 
of their persecution and their deliverance. The one 
man who made it possible for the children of Jacob 
.. to be settled safe in Egypt was Joseph. And God pre- 
pared him for this great service thus, 

Joseph contributed to his own severe disciplining. 
He accepted the position of spy on his brothers. No 
doubt they were bad poche as. Dr. Mackie’s first 
paragraph hints; but tale-bearers can never expect 
to be popular. When Jacob, his father, selected him 


Genesis 37. Commit verses 26, 27 


Golden Text: Love envieth not.—1 Corinthians 13 + 4 


Read Genesis 35-37 


23 And it came to pass, when Joseph was come unto his 
brethren, that they stripped Joseph of his coat, the coat of 
many colors that was on him ; 24 and they took him, and cast 
a into the pit : and the pit was empty, there was no water 
in it. 

25 And they sat down to eat bread : and they lifted up their 
eyes and looked, and, behold, a caravan of Ish’ma-el-ites was 
coming from Gil’e-ad, with their camels bearing ! spicery and 
2 balm and 8 myrrh, going to carry it down to pt. 26 And 
Judah said unto his brethren, What profit is it if we slay our 
brother and conceal his blood? 27 Come, and let us sell him to 
the Ish’ma-el-ites, and let not our hand be upon bim ; for he is 
our brother, our flesh. And his brethren hearkened unto him. 
28 And there passed by Mid’‘i-an-ites, merchantmen ; and 
they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph 
to the Ish’ma-el-ites for twenty pieces of silver. And they 
brought Joseph into Egypt. 

29 And Reuben returned unto the pit ; and, behold, Joseph 
was not in the pit; and he rent his clothes. 30 And he re- 
turned unto his brethren, and said, ‘The child is not ; and I, 
whither shall I go? 31 And they took Joseph's coat, and 
killed a he-goat, and dipped the coat in the blood ; 32 and 
they sent the coat of many colors, and they brought it to their 
father, and said, This have we found : know now whether it is 
thy son's coat or not. 33 And he knew it, and said, It is my 
son's coat ; an evil beast hath devoured him ; Joseph is with- 
out doubt torn in pieces. 34 And Jacob rent his garments, 
and put sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son 
many days. And all his sons and all his daughters rose 
up to comfort him ; but he refused to be comforted ; and he 
said, For I will go down to Sheol to my son mourning. And 
his father wept for him. 36 And the 4 Mid’i-an-ites sold him 
into Egypt unto Pot’i-phar, an officer of Pha’raoh’s, the 5 cap- 
tain of the guard. 

1 Or, gum tragacanth Or, storax *%Or, mastic * Or, ladanum 
4 Heb. Medanites. % Heb. chief of the executioners. 


The Amevican Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sous 


© 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


ngs references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 

er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 
"Verse 2.—What, is the meaning of *‘ generations ”’ as 
here used? Who were Joseph’s brethren? What “evil 
report ’’ did’ Joseph bring to his father? (‘Thomas ; Clow, 
1; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 3.—Why is Jacob’s. new name used here and not 
in verse 1? What sort of coat was this? How old was 
Israel when Joseph was born? Was Joseph loved more 
than Benjamin? (Thomas; Clow, 4; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 4.—What was the reason that Joseph’s brothers 
hated him? (Thomas; Clow, 3, 4; Miss Lovett, 4; Gray, 
6; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 8, 11.—Did Joseph mean to imply, by relating 
these dreams, that he expected later to be given authority 
over his father and brothers? (Thomas ; Clow, 5.) 

Verse 12.—Where was Shechem? (Thomas.) 

Verse 14.—Where was the vale of Hebron? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 17.— Where was Dothan? (Thomas ; Visiting the 
Lesson Scenes. ) 

Verse 25.—Who were the Ishmaelites? Where was 
Gilead ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 28.— Who were the Midiarites? What was proba- 
bly the equivalent of these twenty pieces of silver in our 
money? (Thomas; Clow, 7.) ; 

Verse 34.— What was the significance of Jacob’s rending 
his garments and putting on sackcloth ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 35.—Who were Jacob’s daughters? What was 
meant by Sheol? (Thomas.) 

Verse 36.—Who was Pharaoh? What sort of position 
was that of the captain of the guard ?_ (Thomas. ) 








as the heir and future head of the family, and gave 
Joseph that coat that marked him from the rest of his 
rothers, Joseph does net seem to have deen very 
modest about it. Read what Dr. Thomas says about 
that coat in his note on verse 3, and Professor Clow 
in his fourth paragraph, and Dr. Mackie in his second. 
Joseph, like the rest of us, had his good quali- 
ties and his bad ones, and it was his weakness 
that brought him his trouble. Read Professor Clow’s 
second paragraph. He accepted his place of favorite 
and, like an arrogant and thoughtless boy, he pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘rub it in” by his dreams, Professor 
Clow accounts for the dreams naturally enough in his 
fifth paragraph. But Joseph’s weakness is.as nothing 
compared to the vicious and criminal envy and hatred 
of these ten elder brothers. They are.a good object- 
lesson on. the danger of cherishing the sin of envy. 
Mr. Howard points out the troop of sorrows that enter 
life by the gate of envy. Envy is all too common, 
as Mr. Ridgway (2) shows, and reenens 2 and 
3 in the Round-Table. Now, when this unhappy 
situation is ripe, then come just the events that 
bring it to a head. The tribe of Jacob must have 
become pretty strong, for the ten brothers were rang- 
ing cattle sixty miles from the base. Sixty miles is 
a safe distance for treachery to work concealed! 
What a fearful picture of the wild, unrestrained, 
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incredibly cruel set of men these brothers were. 
They planned murder of their own kin (read Pro- 
fessor Clow’s sixth paragraph). Reuben’s charac- 
ter seems to have been a little better than the rest, 
but he was not bold and decisive enough, as Profes- 
sor Clow points. out in the latter part of: that sixth 
pesagraph. Was the passing of that caravan of 
merehantmen an accident, or was it t of a great 
———- How pyrene | it all worked out. 
t the sitting down to eat while Joseph is in the pit 
catches one’s heart with its refinement of callous 
cruelty. Mr. R ay calls it the ‘‘cashing in of 
hate” in his third paragraph. Dr. Thomas has a 
note on it (v. 25). And then the brutal revenge that 
they took on their poor old father Jacob for his Tasiag 
selected Joseph to rule over them. Professor Clow’s 
next to. last paragraph sends a thought out after 
oseph now in the hard schooling that is to fit him 
or his great position as saviour of Egypt and his own 
people. 
The Lesson Summary 


** By paths that are not known,” says Professor 
Clow. How wonderfully this story of these men 
shows that God works his own will unmistakably and 
inexorably. — sinned in the way he grasped his 
birthright and blessing. ill his life he was suffering 
from that sin, yet the blessing was kept on him, for 
it was God’s plan, These brethren of Joseph sinned, 
and yet the outcome of their hatred brought about 
two things: the exaltation of Joseph and their-own 
punishment. Joseph did wrong in his arrogance and 
pride and. selfishness, and his brothers were instru- 
ments in curing him of those faults, and out of that 
painful curing comes the great elevation of Joseph 
tothe realization of the dreams that caused him to err. 
But noneof these men knew what was going on while 
it was going on, God leads and directs all personal 
life an 
plan wz// be carried through. Happyis the man who, 
when cast into the pit of misfortune, can still feel that 
God is leading “by paths that are not known.” 


Questions for Class Use 


1. What are the weak points in Joseph’s character u¥ a 


boy ? 
*"’'2. What are the strong points in him? 
3. Why were Joseph’s brothers envious of him ? 
4. What is envy? 
5. What does the. New Testament teach about envy? 
6. What sort of man does Reuben seem to have been? 
7. Whiy did the nine brothers prefer to sell Joseph rather 
than: kill him ? 
8. What ought Reuben to have done in the first place? 
9. Did Jacob deserve all that sorrow that came to him? 


Other Teaching Points 

We begin making our life-story pretty young sometimes. 
Joseph was only seventeen when the current of his life began 
to run pretty fast, 

The Bible alone of all religious books can tell the bare 
truth about men. It tells us we are sinners. These 
patriarchs were not remarkable for their goodness, but for 
their God. Their God led them to be good. 

Even if you do feel that you were cut out for big things, 
it is better not to talk-about them too much beforehand. 

One good point’ about Joseph was that he was no 
‘*quitter.””’ He was not afraid. to go on to Dothan, 
though it was a long way farther than he expected to travel. 

Good intentions like those of Reuben’s are not likely to 
do much unless they are backed up by swift,.daring action. 

Jacob’s tears were many and inconsolable; but Jacob 
had earned them every one. 

Joseph sold-as. a slave, trudging off to. Egypt under.the 
hot sun, did not know that he was masshing-on to victory. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Gen. 4o.) 

Joseph’s life reads like a most interesting novel. 

uite likely it was not so interesting to him d@uriag 
those years that-he' was a slave anda house-servant. 
It very. often happens that some side issue, some 

lishment: that we think. little of, is the very 

thing that leads us to our fortune or our overthrow. 
It was dreams that got Joseph into trouble; it was 
dreams that finally rescued him. 

1. In. what spirit did Joseph, take: his trouble? 

2. How does Joseph’s conduct show the. value of friend- 
liness ? 

3. How does Joseph demonstrate his bold truthfulness? 

4. How do you know that Joseph longed for freedom ? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson 

A man .who was a good ‘‘ mixer.’’ 
A man who wasn’t ashamed to work, 
The time to be cheerful. 
The time to put in a word for yourself, 
A man with a bad memory. 


Evanston, ILL. 


fortunes in the same marvelous way. His 


LESSON FOR APRIL 27 (Gen. 37) 


By Paths that are Not Known 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


“ HESE are the generations of Jacob,” writes 
the historian, intending to lift our eyes from 
the entrancing story on the page to its far-off 

issues. We are tempted to let them rest on Joseph's 

open face, and his gleaming garment, and to be en- 

by. his naively told dreams and the dramatic 
interchanges of the incidents. But the story is only 
an episode in the 9 mete cgay eer is, the history of 

God's dealings with Jacob. As we look away along the 

track that leads from the oo in Dothan, we see Egypt 

and its e ement and discipline and enrichment, 
until the family which went down to Goshen came 
back as thé people of God to inherit the land prom- 
ised to Abraham, and renewed in covenant to Jacob, 

Joseph’s experience and discernment read the truth 

when he told the amazed brethren as they trembled 

before him, ‘‘ It was not you that sent me hither, but 

God” (Gen. 45: 8). 

h is drawn as a well-grown, strongly-knit 
youth in his eighteenth year, able for the long walk 
along the high road from Hebron to Shechem, He 
bears the marks of atness in his intellectual 
strength, his swift insight, and his trustworthiness 
in duty, on which his father relied. He had inherited 
his mother’s beauty and charm, He remains as an 
example of the fine flavor of the Hebrew people, with 
their unique gifts of administration. David and 
Daniel and Joseph are the first three, and Joseph 
excels. 

’ The motive behind the deeds here is an envious hate. 

wee hated: by his brethren for three reasons. 

he first was his moral sensitiveness. The ribald 
speech and lewd deeds of the coarse sons of Jacob's. 
concubines shocked this pure young soul, who had 
already come into touch with God. We may be 
tempted to rank him with the tale-bearers. But if 
tale-bearing is the most hideous form of gossip, and 
if there are things of which it is a shame to speak, 
there are times when it is a shame to be silent. Jo- 
seph’s disclosures were the almost involuntary ex- 
pression of his moral horror, confided to his father’s 
ear. Itis.a moral duty for the young, as much as 
the old, to uncover any pit of darkness, to disclose 
any hidden course of corruption to those in authority. 

Our soeial. and. our goles life would be purified if 

we had men with 


which iniquity. flourishes, 

The-second reason for the envious hate was the 
coat of many colors. There is no general agreement 
as to this garment of richness and’ beauty. But its 
detail is of no consequence. What is of moment is 


hind the purpose. It was meant to distinguish Jo- 
seph from, his brethren, and if, as seems likely, it 
was intended to indicate that he, as the eldest son of 
Rachel, Jacob’s beloved wife, was the heir, with suc- 
cession to.the high privileges of the first-born, we 
can understand why all the brethren were roused to 
resentment, if not to hate. The feeling behind it 
was a foolish favoritism, ‘Israel loved Joseph more 
than all his children.” It prevails in too many fami- 
lies. Young hearts, craving for affection, are often 
wounded and eager spirits are embittered by a 
father’s or a mother’s unequal fondness to another 
made evident by caressing words and costly gifts. 

‘The third cause was the telling of Joseph’s dreams, 
Dreams may be only the phantasmagoria of a disor- 
dered. system. But they may be, asin Joseph's case, 
the embodying by the imagination of both the capaci- 
ties and the wishes of a noble spirit. Joseph was con- 
scious, as he mixed with his barbarian, coarse-minded, 
dull-spirited brethren, how keenly and how command- 
ingly his mind looked out’ on life, His dreams re- 
vealed these: brooding thoughts, and they were the 
presages of his. future. is telling them, as all tell 
their dreams in the family, was only a mark of his 
trustful: and confiding spirit. A more selfish ambition 
would have nursed them in secret.: Jacobfeltit to be 
his duty to-check this young dreamer. . Yet he saw the 
deep: significance ofthis. pure vision of the night. 
‘ His father observed the saying,” as Mary observed 
in: Nazareth, and rejaiced in the unstained imagina- 
tion whose: pictures were the sheaves of the field and 
the stars of heaven. 

This is the youth whom his father trusted as his 
messenger. But as his rich dress was seen coming 
down the valley, the gust, of. vengeful anger burst 
out. ‘' Whoso hateth his brether is a murderer.” 
Murder was devised, but Reuben’s pity was roused, 
and perhaps his nerve failed.. Joseph was cast into 
the dry.water pit, and the brethren sat down, in cal- 
lous-hearted mood, to eat their bread beside Joseph's 
living grave. Does it seem a strangely cold-blooded 
and low-passioned deed ? The same passions blaze 
in men to-day, although restraints and customs lay 
a strong hand on their modes of expression. Men 
envy and detract and sneer. They mock and satirize, 
and murder a man’s good name. They thwart ay 
earnest man’s plans and refuse to help his efforts, and 
in their hearts they say, ‘‘ We shall see what will 
become of his dreams.” His popularity, his success, 
above all;his high spirit, move them to vent their 
envy in-werds that stab and in deeds that block his 


he’ spiritual passion and moral’ 
courage of Joseph to tear aside all ‘curtains behind ' 


the porposs of this special gift, arid the feeling be-' 
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career. There are Reubens who will not, or dare 
not, act so decisively. Yet they stand by, with halt- 
ing. protest, when chivalrous courage and fearless 
acting are called for. It is not easy to say which is 
the more to be condemned, Reuben or his bolder 
brethren. 

But God does not depend on unstable Reubens. 

The Ishmaelites, the mere outsiders, the heathen of 
the desert, ungodly slave-traders, will be made to 
carry out his deliverance. In an hour Joseph is 
sold, and is trudging atsog: baetee their camels, bear- 
ing his slave’s load in the hot sun. He is bewildered 
and crushed at this sudden turn in his fortunes. In 
the pit and by the way he mocked himself for his 
dreams, But when the hot grief and blank despair 
are gone he will in to see that God cannot use 
high-minded, self-confident, undisciplined dreamers. 
Inthe pit, in the slave’s duty, and in the prison,.he 
will be schooled to do the will of God. Our lives are 
often as dark tous. ‘* What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
_ Allie lived in for years, acted out in the. coat ot 
many colors oe n blood, and an old man’s breken 
heart, with a day of reckoning to come, were the out~ 
come of this deed to its doers, 
gressors is hard.” 


GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


‘*The way of trans- 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


b line ConngECTION.—With the story of Joseph we 
enter upon the last section of Genesis. It 
records. the: transformation of the tribe and 
household intoa nation. The narrative is remarkably. 
full, and far more-is recorded of Joseph than of any of 
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evident. Reuben was not there (v. 29).—/shmaedites : 
Called Midianites in verse 28 and Medanites in the 
margin of verse 36. A mixed company made up of 
the descendants of Ishmael, Midian, and Medan. As 
they were related tribes and living near one another, 
they would naturally unite for business, and be called 
now by one name and now by anocther.—Gi/ead: 
41:21). The direct route to Egypt was across the 
ordan, below Galilee, over the plain of Jezreel to 
he shore of the Mediterranean.—Spicery and balm 
and myrrh; The first two were medicinally valu- 
able, and the third was an odoriferous gum (Jer. 8 : 
22; 46: 11).—Zgyft; At that time the chief market 
of the world, 

Verse 26.—Our brother: Judah had sufficient feel- 
ing to prompt him to save Joseph’s life, and yet he 
was willing to let him go into slavery. 

Verse 28.— Midianites : See verse 25.— They drew: 
Referring, of course, to the brethren, not to the 
Midianites.— Twenty pieces: About $12. The aver- 
age price of a slave was thirty pieces or ‘‘shekels” 
(Exed,:21 : 32), Joseph only realized twenty, either 
beeause of his youth or because the brethren were 

nite regardless of money so long as they could rid 
t selves of him. 

Verse 29.—Reuben returned: Clearly because 
absent when Joseph's brethren sold him.—Renz Ais 
clathes > A token of grief and horror, the first notice 
of this-method of expressing sorrow (v. 34; 44.: 13; 
Josh. 7 + 6). 

Verse 34.—Sackcloth: A rough material of goat's 
hair, the usual dress of mourners (2 Sam, 3 : 31; 
Neti: 9 : 1; Esth. 4 : 1). 

Verse 35.—Daughters: His one daughter Dinah 
and his daughters-in-law.—Sheo/: ‘The place of de- 

rte@ spirits, called in the New Testament Hades. 

tthe grave, because Joseph was supposed to have 
been devoured by wild beasts, Jacob testifies to his 


the patriarchs before: him. ‘This-is probably due to ¢*pectation of meeting his son in the spirit-world. 
the Secsialty of explaining. the. de ment: ofthe . . Verse 36.—Midianites: Or Medanites, descen- 
Hebrews from a nomadic people-toagreat:natiom, . tants of, Medan, a brother of Midian, both sons of - 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 2.—Generations: The same meaning as in. 
the previous instances, from chapter 2: 4 onward, 
always referring to posterity. Although Joseph is 
so prominent, yet the section is headed with Jacob's 
name, since he was the head of. the family and the 
heir of Abraham.—refhren: Eleven in all, though 
only four are alluded to in this verse.—Zvi/ report; 
The story of their disgraceful conduct.. Not that be 
was a telltale, but occupying some position of over- 


sight as the son of the beloved Rachel it was. his. 


duty to report to his father. The language clearly 
shows that the brethren had been guilty of some 
serious act. 

” Verse 3.—/srae/: The new name, expressive of 
his spiritual relationship to God (32 : 28),. Perhaps 
this indicates that his love was not foolishly partial, 
but actuated by spiritual insight.—Loved Joseph 
more: Perhaps becknee the son of his favorite wife 
Rachel, Benjamin was at this time little more than 
a child, while i was old enough to have fellow- 
ship with his. father.—O/d age; Born in his:father’s 
ninety-first year.—A coat: Either a. robe made of 
pieces sewed together, or a garment extending to 
the feet, with sleeves to the wrists. The latter view 
is now generally aceepted. ‘This tunic with sleeves 
was very significant, bestowing a mark of distinction 
which implied exemption from labor as the privilege 
of the heir or prince of a clan, 

Verse q-naianed : Owing to jealousy, when they 
saw what their father’s action really meant. 

Verse 8.— Yet the more: The jealousy was inten- 
sified by the dreams—the first pointing to his 
supremacy over his brethren (v. 8); the second, over 
the whole house of Israel (v. 10). The doubling-of 
the dream was intended to indicate its certainty 
(48 : 32). Joseph seems to have: understood the: 
dreams to foreshadow some future supremacy. 

Verse 10.—Rebuked: Even his father was sur- 
prised, and. perhaps annoyed, at this suggestion of’ 
supremacy.—7hy mother: Although" Rachel was 
dead, the term was suitable for Leah‘as the chief ‘of’ 
Jacob’s household. 

Verse 12.—Shechem: The modern Nablous: in: 
Samaria, a considerable distance away. ‘The -pas- 
turage in the Hebron valley had ‘become exhausted, 
and necessitated a move (33: 19).: Experience might 
well justify Jacob’s anxiety about his sons atSheehem 
34 : 30}. 

é' ‘on 14.—Hebron: Where Jacob: was residing— 
sixty miles from.Shechem. 

Verse 17.—Dvthan: ‘Twelve milés north of ‘Sa- 
maria, on the road from. Gilead to Egypt. It con- 
tains the best pasturage in the countrys The word 
‘Dothan ” means ‘‘ two. wells,” and: the: place still 
preserves its name. 

Verse 18.—Conspired: With almost incredible 
cruelty in view of blood relationship, ‘Ten: years 
after they recalled his tears (42 : 21). 

Verse 20,—One of the pits : Cisterns were and still 
are very common along the roads. They are tanks 
for storing, narrow at the mouth, covered by a single 
stone, widening into a large space. 

Verse 22.—Reuben: ‘Phe eldest son, who’ possibly 
thought himself responsible for Joseph's safety. 

Verse 25.—Eat dread: The utter heartlessness is 


.that-the author of 


Abraham and Keturah (25 : 2). . Judges 8 : 24 shows 
that ‘‘Ishmaelites” was used to include Midianites. 
—FPotiphar ; Means ‘' devoted to Phar”’; that is, to 
the royal house, though some think it is abbreviated 
from Poti-phera (41 : 50), namely, he who belongs to 
the-sun.—PAaraoh: See chapter 12: 15. The offi- 
cial-title of the kings of Egypt, like Caesar for the 
Roman:emperors, and Tsarin Russia, Inthe Penta- 
teuch the individual names are never found as in the 
later books (1 Kings 3 : 1; 9 : 16), a significant proof 

enesis must have been acquainted 
with the manners of the Egyptian court. The par- 
ticular monarch at this time is not exactly known,— 
Captain of the guard: Chief of the executioners, or 
commander of the bodyguard, whose duties were to 
execute the sentences of the king. He has been de- 
scribed as the chief minister of police. 


Wycuirre CoLt_ece, Toronto, 
% 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Way Up.—7Zihey stripped Joseph of his coat 
... of many colors (v. 23). Joseph was no namby- 
pamby papa’s boy. He was a fellow of sand and 
ginger, in spite of his fancy coat. A sixty-mile tramp 
through a wild land is a man’s job anyday. He car- 
ried a man’s load too. Get that old idea of Joseph 
out‘ofyour head, Joseph ta-day would be in the 
crew and on the ball team, a fellow to reckon with. 
Strong men are usually dreamers. The fellow with 
a wheatsheaf dream is the fellow for a throne. If 
the world’ ever strips you after you have done: your 
duty to it, remember foouph and get. ready for the 
throne. This Joseph story is one of the greatest 
stories in: the world. Nobody gets run over or bones 
broken.. But the young man who “‘ played” it on his 
own father will be played upon nimselé by a whole 
brass band. Sowa grain and reapanear, All the 
treuble-you give your parents may come back some 
day with compound interest to water your pillow and 
powder your hair. The world seems to be built on 
that.plan. The kind of son you give is the kind of a 
son you will get (Gal. 6: 7; Job 13 : 9; Psa. 7: 16). 


A&A Pitiful Thing.— 7hey ... cast him into the pit 
(v. 24): It’ was not Joseph they put in a pit, but 
themselves. If you ever are tempted into the pitting 
busmess, just remember that. Joseph’s Egyptian 
experiences were Sunday-school picnics in compari- 
son to the. misery of the double living up there in 
Canaan. The sons of Jacob are still putting their 
brother in the pit. If they starve—well, doesn’t every 
ship‘bring a lot more? The sweatshop. That estab- 
lishment where the r girls are not paid enough 
wages to live honestly. That factory where children 
are-worked up into the product and young lives lubri- 
cate the-wheels of trade. I am not talking about 
those who jump into the pit or get drunk and fall in, 
but those who are pitted by their own folks. She 
was as nice a girl as ever grew up in this beautiful 
valley. She was in one of my Sunday-schools. But 
she-was put in the pit by her ‘*brethren” in skirts, 
and that was the end of her. Jealous of the coat, and 
into the pit of slander she went to die. And that pit 
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has never been filled up. Did you help? 
(Jas. 4: 11; Psa. 35 : 6-9.) 

Cashing in of Hate.— 7hey sat dorm to 
eat (v. 25). Another group one time sat 
down to watch and wait (Matt. 27 : 36). 
And these murderers were persuaded to cash 
in their hate. Wouldn’t some men think it 
fine if they could sell for cash the folks they 
hate? Those negroes, Those foreigners 
who have just come over in the steerage as 
your own ancestors came. If you could 

' cash them in you would be a millionaire, 
Every ‘*‘ Dago”’ a dollar, Every ** Hunky”’ 
a hundred. Cashing in of hate. What 
more contemptible. A brilliant infidel hated 
religion and ridiculed it. He began to in- 
fluence some people, Then it occurred to 
him to cash in his hate on the lecture plat- 
form at one dollar a head. Crowds came, 
but when they saw a thousand dollars per 
lecture, they went home laughing in con- 
tempt, and his influence was gone, The 
abolitionists hated slavery, but no runaway 
slave ever paid any fare on the underground 
railroad. Even the South respected the un- 
selfish principles of the Quakers. Hate is 
usually mercenary, like all the passions of 

’ hell: (Lev. 19 : 17-18). 

Py iss.—Judah said,... What 


Good Business 
profit is it? (v. 26.) Badness is never ‘* busi-. 


- ness.’’ A bad man is never a good business 
man. Neveracrime had any lasting profit in 
. it, .A killing least of all. Rum profits never 
last. Ill gotten gains go. ‘The crooked 
business is sooner or later a wreck. There 
is only one profitable thing in this whole 
word, Godliness (Mark 8 : 36, 37). Ifyou 
don’t believe it ask Old Millions, when the 
doctor shakes his head. Well then, since 
you can’t reach Old Millions as he dies, keep 
your eye on Joseph in Egypt. Yes, and 
ey 2 in Coatesville.’ Just as I did in the 
ast lesson, I have been chewing my peucil 
and running over in my mind all the head 
fellows I know of everywhere, from J. P. 
Morgan down to Ike ‘Thompson, the labor 


boss at Lukens’, and with scarcely an ex- | 
ception they are all godly men. Even Wine- ' 


supper Cohen, the Hebrew president, se- 
lected a Sunday-school ‘superintendent for 
his right-hand man, ‘ The profits of godless- 


ness are nothing, not evep the respect: of the | 
bartender. ‘* Good inorning, Mr. Ridgway,’ : 

he grunts to his’ 
best customer, poor old Dad Stiles (Job 8 2) 


says he tome, ‘‘ Umph’” 
11-13). vg ise eh 

Trouble.—And his father wept for him 
(v. 35). He was weeping for the wrong end 
» of the family, had he but known it, That 
bunch of chips off the old block giving him 
the Jacobean treatment was the weeping 
proposition, When Sam Watson used to 
sneak in at night later than the rules called 
for, and took off his shoes, Uncle Billy used 
to chuckle as he heard the steps crack and 
creak, and whisper, ‘‘forty years ago.’’ 
Family history usually repeats in some way 
or other. Many a woman whose daughter 
is **ugly and disrespectful’ is only getting 
what grandmother got. Esau had his weep. 
Itis Jacob’sturn now, ‘* But Jacob had been 
converted.’’ Yes, George, and don’t fail to 
note he had nothing to weep about. He 
was like all God’s children whose sins are 
forgiven. Joseph was all right, wasn’t he? 
That’s the sort of all Christian trouble,— 
nothing to worry and weep about (Matt. 6: 
34; Job 5:19; Psa. 32 : 6, 7). 

COATESVILLE, PA, 
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The Hlustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
— the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

Whenever We arate.—Go now, see 
whether it is well with thy brethren (v. 14). 
Joseph left his home in good spirits. We 
can imagine his good-by as he set out. The 
family would see him off, expecting him to fare 
well, and to return again in good time. Not 
one of them dreamed that it would be twenty 
years before they would see his face again. 
If they had imagined this, then their parting 
that morning would have been very tender, 
We never know when we say farewell at our 
door to the friends we love, as they or we go 
out for a time, whether we shall ever see them 
again, We should always say good-by, even 
for the briefest parting, with thoughtfulness 
and with love’s warmth, for we may never 
clasp hands with them again in this life.— 
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Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. . Quota- 
tion from Dr. J. R.. Miller's. Year Book. 

The Envious Potter.—7Zhey conspired 
against him to slay him (v. 18). There is 
a legend of a Burmese potter, who became 
envious of the prosperity of a. washerman 
and induced the king to order him to wash a 
black elephant white, that the king might 
become lord of the white elephant. The 
washerman replied that he had no vessel 
large enough. Whereupon the king ordered 
the potter to make the vessel, But the first 
step of the elephant crushed every vessel 
made, and the potter was ruined by the 
scheme by which he sought to ruin the wash- 
erman, Ses thant punishes itself. There 
is no sin that so surely leads to soul suicide 
as envy.— Mary EL, IWatson, sam ty Conn. 
From The Record of Christian Work. 


.— When Joseph was 
come unto his brethren (v. 23). What a 
mockery of the word ‘brethren’’ these 
brothers of Joseph made! And how easily 
do we fall into the same sin to-day !. Ws need 
to remember Dr. Charles M,. Sheldon’s 
verses : 


“If I could hold within my hand 
‘The hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land, 
Nor pe countless as the sand, 
All in the balances flung, 
Could weigh the value of that-thi . 
Round which. his fingers once did cling, 


** Could I but own the table 
He onee built in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowns of kings, nor kings to be 
So long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of. wood he made, 
The Lord of Lords who learned a trade. 


** Aye, but his hammer 'stiil is shown - 
In honest hands that toil ; 
And at his table men sit down, 
_And all are equals, with a crown 
No gold nor pearls can soil. 
That shop at Nazareth was bare, 
’ But Brotherhood was builded there,"’ 


—W. f. Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. From 
The Examiner, — 

\A Compromise. Wiad profit is. it if we 
slay our brother? ... Let us sell him to the 


Ishmaelites, and let not our hand be upon 


him; for he is our brother (vs. 26, 27). 
Compromise | What does compromise mean ? 
I will tell you: A colored man met a friend 
one day, atid said, ‘Sambo, do you know 
dat t’odder night I was sorely tempted? You 
know used: to steal. Well, since I jined 
de church I stopped stealing, but you know 
Mr. Jonsing’s shoe store? Well, t’odder 
night I was in dat shoe store, and I looked 
on de shelf, and I see a pair of boots,—jes’ 
de nicest pair of boots, jes’ my size, number 
fourteen. Dere was de Debil, and he say, 
‘Take ’em.’ Den de Lord say, ‘Let ’em 
alone, dat’s stealing.’ But I wanted dem 
boots. Mine is all out at de bottom and 
sides. Dere was de Debil and me, and we 
both say, ‘Take ’em.’ But de Lord say, 
‘Don’t you take ’em, dat’s stealing.’ Now 
dere was a clear majority of two against one. 
oy den Mr, Jonsing, he leeb de store, and 
e leeb me all alone. Den de Debil say, 
*¢ Take ’em quick and skedaddle.’ I could 
take dem boots and chuck ’em under my 
coat and go right away, an’ Mr, Jonsing 
would nebber know nothin’ about it. But, 
bress de Lord! I stood de‘ temptation.. I 
compromised, and took a pair of shoes in- 
stead.’’— W. Hetherington, Plumstead, Eng. 
Quotation from John B. Gough, 


**The Wrath of Man Shall Praise 
Thee.” —7ihey brought Joseph into Egypt 
(v. 28). The winter of 1874 was a very 
severe one in Palestine. Snow lay in the 
streets and on the flat roofs to a depth of 
several feet, and by its weight many houses 
were crushed, On the eighth of February a 
terrible storm raged in he During the 
night a robber entered one of the houses. 
He ransacked the lower apartments, laying 
his plunder ready to carry away. Then he 
entered the sleeping apartment occupied by 
the father and mother. A baby sleeping in 
a cradle showed signs of waking, and fear- 
ing lest he should be betrayed, he carried 
the cradle outside, laying it down near the 
door. The child began to cry, and awak- 
ened the mother, who proceeded to where 
the cradle should have been. Not finding 
it she called the father, who hearing the 
cries, replied, ‘‘It is crying out of doors. 
How can that be?’’ Both of them went 
outside, but no sooner had they got out than 
the roof fell in, on account of the pressure of 
the snow. The robber was found beneath 





the ruins with the stolen wealth in-his, pos- 





i 


-session. Father, mother, and child were 
unharmed, saved by the robber’s greed and 
;eraft. He was only carrying out his own 
evil desires, but God used him for the salva- 
tion of that household.— W. Hetherington, 
Plumstead, Eng. From The Sunday School 
Chronicle. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


** What Does It Mean?” —7Ziey.. . sold 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of 
silver (v. 28). 

‘** You did not ask what that last d/¢ssing meant, 

But smiled and took it, satisfied, content. 


You did not think it strange. You thought 
he knew 

And planned the sweet surprise which came 
to you. 


Tried — then do you take life’s sweet and 


g' 
Yet cannot trust that tender Fatherhood, 
But think it makes mistake whene’ er it sends 
Some _ hindrance which ‘your eager haste 
offends ? 
Or, when he lets the wicked plot you harm, 
And stir a whirlwind when you seek a calm ; 
You think it strange, this trial swift and keen, 
And in you weakness ask, ‘ What does it 
mean?’ 


“I think the language of God's heart would 


read ; 
‘I love my child ; I note his slightest need. 
Nae | © prewer re L. = a 
‘o give him quiet nights an aceful days. 
But if I do, he'll loose himself from me, 
My outstretched hand he will not wait to see.’ 
‘I'll place a hindering wall before his feet. 
There he will wait, and there we two will 
meet.’ 
*** My child will wonder, will not understand. 
Still, half in doubt, he'll clasp my outstretched 


But when at last upon my heart he leans 
He will have ceased to wonder what it 
means.’ "’ 
—LEva R. Ambler, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Verses by Anna J. Grannis, in Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly. 
& 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


_,._-he most important step made in the use 
of photographic illustrations is the patent 
map system which goes with the Under- 
wood stereographs. Carefully studying 
these maps and facing in the direction in- 
dicated on the map, we go over the whole 
larid and éce it just as if we were traveling 
in the land itself.—F. N. Peloubet,. D.D., 

F *” on the Sunday- 


ILE number 16, near the northern limits 

of our map, marks a spot on a low hill 

-at Dothan, from which you may get a 
particularly interesting outlook if you face a 
bit west of north, The downward slope of 
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the hill directly before you is covered with 
the fresh silver-green foliage of olive-trees. 
Down at the foot of the slope are open 
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fields ; then the ground rises again, giving 
room for sheep and goat pastures on low, 
rounding hills. Steeper heights stand be- 
hind the nearer ones. Those farthest to the left 
are part of the Carmel range. Those farthest 
to the right are in the direction of Nazareth. 
When Jacob pastured flocks here, sending 
out some of his sons as herdsmen, this was a 
fairly well-traveled region. One of the prin- 
deat caravan roads, connecting the west- 
ern seaboard plain with a Jordan ford, and 
so with the lands east of Jordan, passed 
through the valley before us. We catch 
just a glimpse of such a road now beyond 
the olive-tree tops. It is quite possible that 
it may be the very highway over which 
Joseph’s brothers saw the strange caravan 
coming. If that road had not led through 
here, if the brothers had missed that possi- 
bility of getting rid of Joseph by. packing 
him off to the whole after history of 
the Israelite people might have been entirely 
different from the history which has helped 
‘shape our own lives, 

But—there is the road ! 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘Plain of 
Dothan where Joseph was sold to the Ish- 
maelites,”” - 


‘The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
poem sore as ustial to the lessons of the 


yom e use of the stere hs. will be 
lound a most practical help toward making the 
lesson p veal. Forty-five places will be 


visited during 1913: the forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50, and if they are all ordered at one 
time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given 
free. Eleven places will be described with the 
lessons of this second quarter ; cost, $1.84. ‘The 
four for April cost 67 cents. Less than four 


85 cents each. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be obtained: plain slides, 50 
cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, 
$1.10. In orders for twenty-five or more prices 
are: plain slides, 40 cents; sepia, 45 cents; 
colored, $1. Postage or expréss will be pre- 
paid on all orders. Address ‘The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Se 
One New Plan Every Week’ 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


IIE QueEsTiIon P1tT.—Take a small 
earthen jar, large enough for the easy'in- 
sertion ofahand. Fill a box with earth, 

and bury this jar in it, the mouth only showing 
above the earth. It will represent the pit 
into which Joseph was thrust by his brothers. 
Cut from cardboard or pasteboard a number 
of circles, on which you will write questions 
covering the lesson, These circles will: fit 
into the bottom of the jar, and the cardboard 
or pasteboard will be thick enough so that 
the pupil can easily take one from the jar 
without getting with it two or three others, 
Some may prefer to write the questions on 
circles of adhesive paper, placing them in 
the jar the written side down and adhesive 
side up. The pupil can easily moisten the 
tip of his finger slightly and draw up one, 
and only one! The question drawn forth 
will be read aloud by the pupil and answered 
by him, ifhe can, The questions will be so 
placed in the jar that they will be drawn out 
in the following order : 

Do you like any Old Testament story bet- 
ter than. the story of Joseph? If so, what 
one? Who was Joseph’s father? Who was 
Joseph’s mother? Where was oJ born? 
Where did Joseph pass his boyhood ? What 
must have made Joseph’s boyhood a sorrow- 
ful one? How was Joseph set up above his 
brothers? How di {eceph bear himself 
toward his brothers ? at dreams came to 
Joseph? Are we to believe that dreams 
mean anything? Should Joseph have 
told his dreams to his family? How did 
Jacob show that he thought Joseph was 
trustworthy? How did Joseph succeed in 
his errand? What were some of the dan- 
gers of this journey? Where did Joseph 
expect to find his brothers? Where did 
Joseph find his brothers? What did the 
brothers plan to do to Joseph? How did 
the brothers come to have such a murderous 
spirit? Whosaved Joseph’s life? To what 
| fate was Joseph abandoned? What did 
| Judah propose to do to Joseph? How was 

Judah’s plan carried out? How did the 

brothers break the news to Jacob? What 

sorrow came out of this cruel conduct of the 
| brothers? What one word names the broth- 
ers’ sin? How can we avoid falling into the 
brothers’ sin ? 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





in one order are 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, . 














LESSON FOR APRIL 27 (Gen. 37) 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
deliver us, we pray thee, from the power of an 
envious spirit. We thank thee that in this as 
in all else we may rest in thee ; for the path to 
freedom is beset with many snares, and we are 
not skilled in eluding them, ‘Thou knowest 
our weaknesses. Make us strongest, we beseech 
thee, at these very points. And shield us, O 
God, from the envy of others so completely that 
we may not even be disturbed inwardly by it. 
May we in true humility, and in freedom from 
boasting or pride, cease to provide cause for 
hatred in others. And when others are honored 
and favored, may we have the grace to have 
and to show an unfeigned joy because of their 
privilege and blessing. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Across one of the 

ths leading ve? from the straight way of 
Fife is a gate marked ‘‘envy.’’ If you are 
thinking of going through that gate, it is the 
duty of those who know to tell you before- 
hand what is to be found beyond it on that 
by-path. The Word of God has clear mes- 
sages for us on the subject. Many of us 
have, to our sorrow, been through the envy 
gate, and we know the region beyond it, to 
our.regret and shame. For it is not a pleas- 
ant or wholesome place at all. The envious 
brothers of Joseph Icarned that at last. And 
their envy led to evil deeds, Can you tell 
me, perhaps, what were some of the evils 
that their envy led to? Yes, hatred, in- 
tended murder, then lying. I wonder if 
these brothers knew what the path beyond 
the envy gate would lead to? But we know, 
and we have been well warned:to-day. Be- 
ing warned, what can henceforth prevent us, 
as the Golden Text points out, from getting 
envious of others? Yes, ‘* Jove envieth 
not.’? If we let Jove control us, we shall 
know neither envy nor the troubled path be- 
yond it. What answer shall we make—let 
us decide in the quiet of our own communion 
with God—when the next sudden temptation 
to envy seizes us? Let me answer here by 
drawing a bar across that gate. May God 
teach us the deep, joyous lesson of love ! 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go."” 
** Cast thy burden on the Lord."’ 
** God moves in a mysterious way.” 
** Inthe hour: of trial.” 
**Light after darkness, gain after loss."* 
** My Jesus, as thou wilt.”’ - 
** Not now, but in the coming years." 
** Oft in danger, oft in woe.” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 18: 1-5.(17 : 1-5). 
Psahm 105 : 15-22 (215 : 8-11), 
Psalm 55 : 1, 2, 9, 10 (113 : I, 2, 9, 10). 
Psalm 56 : 6-9 (115 : 6-9). 
Psalm 94 : 8-11 (71 : 1-4). 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M.: Mackie, M.A.,. D.D. 


‘Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


_TOSEPH brought the evil report of them 
unto their father (v. 2). Such would 
be quarreling among the shepherds 

over the water supply, attacking travelers, 

intimidation of the villagers, driving their 
herds and flocks into cultivated fields, selling 
sheep and cattle and attributing the loss to 
accident, robbery, and wild animals. This 

Jast excuse was soon tobe applied to Joseph 

himself: ‘*An. evil beast hath devoured 

him.”’ 
He made him a coat of many colors (v. 3). 

Such a coat is made of sheep’s wool or cam- 
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el’s hair, either all. white or. in broad,.alter- 
nate bands of white and black. ‘The best 
kind is made of the finest and softest mate- 
rial, and is woven in one piece without the 
seam across the back made by joining two 
widths of the cloth. Also at the back ‘of the 


neck, and in front of and behind the shoul-: 


ders, there is an insertion of colored silk in 
straight stripes and ornamental curves. Such 
a distinction in dress might suggest that the 
wearer, on his fathér’s death, would be ap- 
pointed the head and ruler of the family or 
clan. 

Behold, this dreamer cometh (v.19). The 
Hebrew means master or apocnh of dreams. 
lt had evidently become the name by which 
the brothers usually referred to Joseph. 
Orientals often seize upon some such point, 
a feature of face or figure, a special habit or 
characteristic of temperament or conduct, 
Thus a hairy man is called Adu-sha‘ar, 
‘* father of hair,’’ or Adu-dusn, ‘* father of 
a beard’’; a man who always uses a staff 
becomes Adu-‘tasa, ** the father of a staff.’’ 

Going to carry it down to Egypt (v. 25). 
Archeological study has revealed to us that 
at that time and even long before it there 
were regular caravan routes through Syria 
and Palestine, some leading west and north 
toward Europe, and others toward Egypt. 
Some of the halting-places on the route, such 
as Tadmor, Gerash, and Petra, became towns 
of wealth and luxury. f 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—To-day’s story is the first of a 

series of eight lessons about Joseph. 

The two-fold general aim should 

teach that God remembers his children when 

hard trials come to them, and that ‘‘all 

things work, together for good to. them that 
love God.’’ ‘ 

The last fourteen chapters of Genesis tell 
of Joseph’s life. ‘Again and again it is re- 
carded that ‘*The Lord was with Joseph 
and prospered him.’’. Ask the children to 
request their parents to read often to them 
the story of Joseph. In the Uniform Series 
six years will probably pass before these les- 
sons are suggested again. It should be the 
privilege of every child to become familiar 
with the story of Joseph. 

To-day’s story should include incidents of 
his*childhood and boyhood, in chapter 37; 
so that our children may understand why his 
brothers became jealous and unkind. 

Review.—Recall the happy family in the 
Garden df Eden, before sin came. Mention 
the first brothers of the Bible, and how Cain 
treated Abel. ‘* Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer.” 

Lesson Teaching.—Brothers and: sisters 
should always be kind and helpful to each 
other. Repeat: ‘‘ Little children, love one 
another,’’ 

Name the first twin brothers of the Bille. 
Who were their parents? Were Jacob and 
Esau alike? Why did they have to sepa- 
rate? Did they ever meet again? Review 
last Sunday’s lesson. 

Intervening Incidents.—When Jacob re- 
turned to Bethel, with so many cattle, sheep, 
and servants, and such a big family of boys, 
people must have been surprised: to see: him 
such a rich man, God’s promise to make 
Abraham’s grandchildren a great family was 
coming true. After Jacob learned: to love 
and obey God, he was called Israel, prince. 
The Jewish people, who live in every land, 
are proud to remember that they are the 
children, or descendants, of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, or the children of Israel. You 
surely have some schoolmates or playmates 
among the Jewish children, 

To-day’s Story.—Jacob had twelve boys. 
oseph and Benjamin were the younger. 
heir mother Rachel died. Perhaps that 

was why Jacob loved them the most. Jacob 
gave to Joseph a coat of many colors. ‘The 
older brothers became jealous, because they 
knew that Joseph was his father’s favorite. 
Joseph told strange dreams to his brothers 
about sheaves of wheat bowing down, and 
about the sun, moon, and stars. - (Tell these 
briefly.) His brothers hated Joseph, and 
nicknamed him the.dreamer. ‘ Love envi- 
eth not.’’ 

Jacob owned so many sheep that his older 





sons took many flocks away to find pasture. 
Js h cared for the sheep at home. One 
oy Jacob sent Joseph to find his brothers, 
and.to bring: back word how they were. get- 
ting along with the sheep. | ae was a 
oe time, and glad to obey his 
father, hen Joseph reached Shechem, he 
didn’t find his brothers, A kind stranger 
told him they had moved to Dothan, so 
Joseph went there, 

His brothers saw him a long way off. 
They knew him by his coat, ey said, 
‘*Here comes this dreamer; let us kill him 
and throw him into a pit,—then we’ll see 
what will become of his dreams, We_-will 
say that a wild beast killed him,’? ‘They 
envied Joseph—** Love envieth not,”’ 

‘The oldest brother said; Let us not take 
his life; let us drop him into the pit, where 
he cannot get out.’’ Reuben meant to take 
him out afterward, to let Joseph go back to 
his father, 

Joseph came with his father’s message. 
The brothers stripped off his coat, and 
dropped him into the pit. It was like an 
empty cistern, with no water in it, 

Reuben went away, The other brothers 
sat down to eat lunch, ‘They saw a proces- 
sion of camels and merchants, taking spices 
to Egypt. One brother said, Let’s offer 
Joseph for sale to these men, It’s better to 
get money for him than to kill him, They 
lifted Joseph from the pit, When the 
merchants saw how fine he was. they offered 
twenty pieces of silver, and-the brothers sold 
him. ‘The travelers led Joseph away. After 
some days they reached Egypt, and sold him 
again, to Potiphar, a captain of the king’s 
guard, Next Sunday our story will telb what 
happened to Joseph in Your parents 
can read it to you from the first book in-the 
Bible. 

After Joseph was sold, his oldest brother, 
Reuben, came back and looked in the pit to 
find him. Then his brothers told what they 
had done, Reuben felt very sorry, Tell 
about the coat and the deception of Jacob, 
who mourned and grieved (vs. 31-35). Once 
Jacob deceived his father, Isaac ; now Jacob’s 
boys deceived Jacob about Joseph. His 
heart was very sad. 

Surely Joseph’s brothers did not know our 
verse 3 


‘' Help us:to-de the things we should, 
‘To be to others. Zind and good.”’ 

Hand-work.—Make in a row enough lines 
for Jacob’s boys. Cross out one and-put it 
below by itself, and ‘mark ‘it: Joseph. ake 
another mark beside J ; and write God, 
for God was. with Joseph in: Egypt. 

CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill: Lovett 


OW. anxious girls are to have. their 
wishes: come: true! They. wish on 
hay-wagons, first.:stars seen, ‘* wish- 

bones,’”’ ‘shéoting’’ stars, etc., because 
these things~ are-‘* sure?’ to. make a wish 
come trues Note-that-these wishes are gen- 
erally for the unattainable. Is there any 
harm inthis?- Harm might.come if-we con- 
tinued our-vain. wishes, It might lead to 
envy., Illustrate and define envy. Onee-a 
jackdaw envied the beautiful tail-feathers of 
the peacock, so he stuck some in his own 
tail. How ridiculous he must have looked. 
Of course all the-other birds Janghed at his: 
foolishness. But envy leads further than 
foolishness ; it brings unhappiness, 

A dear, lovely girl. I know was forlorn and 
desolate, I found that she had been pray- 
ing that God: would give her ‘the lovely 
little ways,’ as she expressed it, of a high- 
spirited, popular girl, When I knew the 
condition § showed her how much more be- 
coming her own-quiet, womanly, thoughtful 
acts were to her dignified-type. The Father 
gives what is best for each child, 

Nor‘is unhappiness the end of envy. Only 
a short time ago.a small boy who had been 
caught stealing revealed the fact that.he had 
been sent out to steal by an older sister, who 
had envied the cheap jewelry of her com- 
panions. And here again we read of a man 
who stole thousands of dollars to give to his 
envious wife the extravagant luxuries of her 
neighbors, Our story to-day tells of ‘this 
dangerous growth of envy in a household of 
brothers, Recall the details. 

The. Lesson.—Recall the history of the 
family very- briefly, Let girls give number 
of brothers and names, as far as possible, 
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their. occupation, etc. Then give the geo- 
graphieal setting. 
1. Causes of Jealousy: 

(t) The coat and its message of par- 


tiality. 

(2) The dreams of Joseph; their 
promety. 

(3). Their own consciousness of Jo- 


seph’s actual superiority. 

(4) Their lack of love (the foundation 
cause), Read and memorize 1 Cor- 
inthians 13: 4. Illustrate why 

arents give and are not envious, 
Note instances of preferring others, 
2. The Results: 

1) The pit. 

te Slavery for io 

(3) Deceit and lying to old father. 

3. The Punishment: 
(1) Their plan to interfere with Jeho- 
vah’s design is a failure, 
(2) Daily witnesses to father’s grief. 
4. The Cure for Envy: Such a dangerous 
trait as envy must be cured at once. Many 
dangerous diseases can be cured by an anti- 
toxin, Let us inject into our hearts, as an 
envy ‘‘cure,’’ aparegiess 2: 1-8. After 
that go to the girl who received what you 
desired and uphold her, encourage her, help 
her to do even better. Then return to your 
own garden and work harder than ever, 
knowing that ‘‘To them that love God all 
things work together for good’’ (Rom, 8: 
28). Have you ever tried on another girl’s 
hat, which was very becoming to fer but 
didn’t suit your style at all? Jehovah knows 
just what opportunities and circumstances 
| will best develop us as his children, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Genesis 39 : 1-7. What became of 
oa in Egypt? How did he attain this 
sigh position ? 

Read Genesis 39 : 19-23. How was this 
a testing-time for Joseph? How did Jeho- 
vah show his continued care of Joseph? 

Note verses 6 and 23. What do these 
verses indicate concerning Joseph’s charac- 
ter? 

Read Genesis 40: I-15. What was the 
butler’s dream and its interpretation ? 

Read Genesis 40 : 16-23. What was the 
baker’s dream and its interpretation? (Job 
32:28.) To whom did Joseph give the 
credit for his power? 


deartened (Acts 16 : 16-34). 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 


O'W many of you were ever home- 
sick? ’? aske.| teacher last Sunday. 
‘*T was when I was in the hos- 
pital,’? said Carl; kind of sorrowful, ‘‘ and 
it’s awful.’? © 

‘*¥Yes,’’ said teacher, ‘‘ I know how awful 
it feels, but the boy in to-day’s lesson must 
have felt worse than any of us, He was 
stolen away frdm a fine home, sold for a 
slave, taken to a far-off country where every- 
body was a stranger, the customs seemed 
queer, and he could not understand the lan- 
guage.’’ 

‘* Bert, you’re the geographer to-day ; 
tell us where Joseph was born,’? demanded 
teacher so sudden that Bert stammered and 
got red, 

*¢Oh, yes, you know,’’ laughed teacher. 
** Just think.”’ 

So finally Bert said Haran, and drew the 
map to show it. Then teacher had him 
point out where Jacob and his family finally 
settled, at Hebron. 

‘* What kind of boy was Joseph?’ he 
asked Skinny, because that was his home 
study slip. 

Skinny said he thought he was a good boy, 
or his father wouldn’t have liked him so 
much, 

‘*I think he was a smart Alick,’’ spoke 
up Bulldog, ‘‘ telling all them dreams and 
snitching on his brothers every single thing 
they did.’? So teacher had him give the 
dreams, 

‘«Isn’t it right to tell on a fellow if he has 
done wrong?’”’ asked teacher. ‘*Why should 
you protect a wrong-doer? ”’ 

‘*Ah,’’ we all exclaimed, ‘‘a tattle-tale’s 
no good.’’ ‘*He doesn’t stand by his 
friends.’’ ‘* It’s none of his business.”’ 

** But. don’t detectives have to tell on 
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people to make.them keep the laws? ’’ per- 
sisted teacher. 


Read of another prisoner who was not dis, 
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‘¢Sure,’’ replied Bulldog, ‘that’s their 
business, But I ain’t no detective, see ?”’ 

‘Teacher laughed like everything at that. 
** You boys feel about that just like the boys 
did when I was in ,school,’’ he said. ‘* But 
there is one kind of snitching that is all 
right, isn’t there?’’ he asked. 

**You mean snitching on yourself? ’’ 
asked Bert. ‘* I guess that’s all right if you 
want to do it.’’ 

** Won’t an honorable boy always want to 
confess if he’s done wrong ?’’ came next. 

That made us kind of squirm, ‘* He won’t 
want to,’’? answered Fred finally, *‘ but he 
ought to make himself do it.’’ 

** I think so,’’ replied teacher, ** and he’ll 
always be glad afterward. But,’’ he went 
on soberly, ** the best way is not to get into 
anything that needs any snitching, isn’t it?’’ 
And we all thought so, 

** Why did his brothers hate Joseph so ?’’ 
was Carl’s question, and he said we’d al- 
ready answered that, It was on account of 
his telling his dreams and his tattling on 
them, 

Bert had to finish his map next, and show 
Dothan, where Joseph’s brothers canght 
him. 

I told how old he was, seventeen years, 
and Bumps said they got about twelve dol- 
lars for him; then we were ready for the 
rest of the story. 

Teacher told how bad he must have felt 
down in that old cistern, not knowing what 
was to become of him. He had us turn to 
Genesis 42: 21, and said that meant that 
aes cried and begged, but they wouldn’t 

isten. 

Then he told about the long journey 
through the desert with Joseph just about 
worn out, walking day after day tied behind 
a camel, 

He showed us a picture of Egypt to see 


how different it was from what Joseph had | 


been.used to, and told what a hard time he’d 
have as a slave there, 

Next we went back to the brothers, get- 
ting Joseph’s coat all bloody, and taking it 
back to Jacob. ‘* Jacob had fooled. his 
father, Isaac, with Esdu’s coat,”’ said teacher, 
‘“and now his children were going to fool 
him with Joseph’s coat,’ 

‘* How many sins did Joseph’s brothers 
commit in getting rid of him?’’ he asked 
suddenly. ‘That was Bulldog’s question, 
and he was ready for it. 

** Six,’ said Bulldog right off; then he 
read them off of a paper he had in his pocket, 
—‘‘jealousy, hatred, cruelty, ingratitude, 
theft, deceit,’’ 

‘*Good,’’ declared teacher, ‘* You’ve 
learned that a person can lie without really 
lying, haven’t you? But isn’t there one 
more? Look at 1 John 3 : 15.” 

So weall read, ‘* Whoso hateth his brother 
is a murderer,”’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ said Bulldog, ‘‘I guess 
they just as good as killed him in their 
hearts.’”’ . 

‘*Didn’t they really break almost all the 
ten commandments?’’ went on _ te.icher, 
‘¢just from letting hate into their hearts,’’ 
And after we had thought it over a while we 
decided they Aad broken a good many of 
them. 

‘*Qne question more,’’ said teacher, 
when the time was mostup. ‘* Why did 
God let Joseph get into such tight places ?”’ 

None of us could tell. So teacher took a 
big brick out of the drawer and handed it 
around, * Fred, tell us how that was made,’’ 
he said, 

So Fred ‘went on a long story about the 
clay being mixed and molded, and then he 
said they put it in a furnace and burned it, 
and that was what made it hard and solid. 

‘* Thank you,’’ said teacher, ‘‘ that’s just 
what I wanted. Do you see now why God 
was putting Joseph in such hot piaces? He 
wanted to make him firm in his character, so 
he could stand as a solid foundation for the 
coming nation. And bovs,’? he went on, 
**you will have many hard things come into 
your life, more than you dream of. We all 
do, When they come just trust God, and 
he will bring you out strong and firm, just 
as he wants you.”” Then he put on the 
board : 





CLAY—FIRE=WEAKNESS 
CLAY+FIRE=STRENGTH 











Then, as the bell rang, he quoted that 
verse, ‘* And the God of all grace, .. . after 
that ye have suffered a littie while, shall 
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himself perfect, establish, strengthen you ’’ 
(1 Peter 5 : fo). ‘ 

Questions for next time are: Who bought 

oseph in Egypt? When his master’s wile 
ied about Joseph where was he put? Why 
was Joseph promoted in every ion? 
What are a butler and a baker ? hat was 
the butler’s dream, and what did it mean? 
What was the baker’s dream, and what did 
it mean? How long did the butler forget 
Joseph ? 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 
|. How to Begin. 

Draw the boys out about homesickness, and 
apply to Joseph's case. 

Il. Method to Use. 

Have the home study slips answered, and 
the places pointed out on the map. Draw 
out or tell the rest of the story as vividly 
as possible, showing some picture of a 
scene in Egypt. Hand around a brick, 
and have the appointed boy tell how it 
was made, 

Ill. Truths to Teach. 

1. ‘The best kind of tale-' 

2. Hate is a sin, and leads to other sins. 

3. Trials are to strengthen us, illustrated by a 
brick and a blackboard sentence. 


IV. Scripture to Apply. 
Joseph in the pit (Gen, 42 : 28). 
Hate is a sin (1 John 3 : 15). 
‘Trials strengthen us (1 Peter 5 : 10). 
V. Work to Assign. 
Questions on Joseph in prison. 


Caution.—Don’t try to use this plan 
ready-made. Write out a similar plan of 
your own that will fit your class, 





Dean Gray’s Bible Class 


By James M. Gray, D.D. 
Dean of the Moody Bible Institute 





History Becoming Prophecy 


EFORE proceeding far in the story of 

arate it will be profitable to give a, 
ittle more attention to his father, Jacob.. 

There is much interest and value in Jacob’s 
history from the -standpoint’ of his place in 
prophecy, to understand which will add to 
our appreciation of what others are to teach us 
about Joseph. F, W. Grant, in the ‘‘ Numer- 
ical Structure of Scripture (Loizeaux Bros., 
63 Fourth Avenue, New York; 75 cents, 
cloth; 40 cents, paper), is our guide here. 
For instance, the two names of Jacob—Jacob 
and Israel—are applied all through the Bible 
in a very beautiful way to the nation which 
sprang from him, and of which he is the 
representative throughout. But of course, 
as Grant adds, the effect of God’s discipline 
on them cannot be read in their history up 
to the present time, and awaits the fulfilment 
of prophecy concerning them. Their history 
so far has been that of Jacob, but it will yet 
** be said of Jacob and of Israel, What hath 
God wrought!’’ (Num. 23 : 23.) 

Furthermore, just as Jacob’s history di- 
vided itself into three parts,—his carly life 
in Canaan, his stay in Padan-aram, and his 
life again as restored to Canaan,—so that of 
the nation divides itself in like manner. 
There is first their original occupation of the 
land; secondly, their present dispersion ; 
and, thirdly, their future and perpetual en- 
joyment of it when God brings them back 
again at the end of this age. 

The circumstences under which Jacob 
came back to his own land are typical as 
well. Peniel prepared him for Bethel ; and 
in the same way, if the nation of Israel is not 
to fall into the hands of her enemies (typified 
by Esau) at the end of this age, God, whose 
Name is yet unknown to her, must take her 
into his own hands. The nation must be 
crippled aso the human strength with which 
she contends with Him, that in weakness she 
may hold him fast for blessing. Thus, broken 
down in repentance and purged from idol- 
atry, the nation will have her second Bethel, 
when God will reveal to her his Name so long 
hidden, and confirm to her the promise made 
to Abraham. Is not all this intensely inter- 
esting, and does it not awaken one’s enthu- 
siasm to become better acquainted with the 
prophetic portions of God’s Word ? 

To approach the present lesson as assigned 
by the Committee, ‘‘ Joseph Sold into Egypt,’’ 
we cannot say more at this time than to hint 
that the story of this patriarch as well as that 
of his fathet, when read aright, is full of the 
future history of his nation. 





Just now, not to run too far ahead of the 
text, let us notice merely how he shadows 
forth*our Lord Jesus Christ. In the first 
view we have, he is loved of his father and 
hated by his brethren. And there are three 

for which his brethren hated him: (1) 
the of his father for him; (2) his mani- 
fest ration from them in a moral sense ; 
(3) his dreams, in which his future supremacy 
over them is announced. Were not these 
the same three things for which Christ was 
hated by his brethren after the flesh? His 
father’s love was expressed not in a coat of 
many colors, but in the manifold works God 
enabled. him to do, and which he declared 
were of the Father (John 10: 32; 14: 11). 
His separation from his brethren after the 
flesh_is set forth in such a passage as John 
15: 17-33- The announcement of his future 
glory will be found in Matthew 26 : 57-68. 

But in the next view we obtain of Joseph 
he is conspired against and sold, and it is his 
love-mission to his brethren as sent by his 
father that gives the occasion for this. How 
like the history of our Saviour in coming unto 
Israel ! 

Aete, Jone is cast into a pit at first, but 
instead of putting him to death his brethren 
sell the Ishmaelites: So the Jews, 
knowing that it was unlawful for them to put 
any man to death, transferred Jesus to the 
Gentiles. ‘ 


is now a slave in the house of the 
Egyptian, but that house is greatly blessed 
of God because he is in it,—a type of Christ’s 
ministry to’ the world. And much more of 
the same import, of which we shall speak 
later on: 

We take the opportunity of another para- 
graph, however, to speak of what may have 
seemed foolish on Joseph’s part,—to make 
known his dreams to his brethren, and thus 
increase their enmity against him, But we 
must consider God’s purpose in this, whether 
Joseph understood it or not. In the out- 
come it was important that they should know 
these dreams (which were really prophecies) 
in advance of their fulfilment, for their moral 
effect upon them. 


Questions to Test Your Study 


1. How is the history of thé nation differ- 
entiated by the two names of the patriarch? 

2. Have you read Numbers 23: 23? 

3. Draw a parallel between the three parts 
of Jacob’s history and that of the nation of 
Israel ? 

4. Indicate the four points in this lesson 
in which Joseph foreshadowed Christ. 


Books of Reference 


[The books named may be ordered from your local 
bookseller, from the publishers indicated, or from 
The Sunday School Times Co.] 

In addition to the ‘*‘ Numerical Structure of 
Scripture’? spoken of above, the writer 
would strongly recommend ‘‘ The Unfolding 
of the Ages,’’ by Ford C. Ottman, D.D. 
(Baker & Taylor Co., $2). And yet it is 
proper to add that these volumes contain 
strong meat, and for beginners in this line 
of Bible study it might be well to wait a 
while before delving into them. But ‘‘ those 
who by reason of use have their senses ex- 
ercised to discern ’’ will be richly repaid in 
the perusal and study of these volumes. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








April 21 to 27 

Mon, —Gen. 37 : 23-36. Joseph Sold into Egypt. 

What a sad bit of history ! A youth, hated 
by his brethren, sold into a far country, go- 
ing to a land he knew not, without friends— 
alone, he did not leave his God, and he knew 
his God did not leave him, What a splendid 
example of a godly training ! 


Dear loving Father, we thank thee for 
such a boy as Joseph,—one who faced his 
duty manfully, although he knew he was 
hated by his brethren; one who lived with 
God even when he was cast into that pit, 
who entered into Egypt with a broken heart, 
but with a fixed determination to live for 
God. May we emulate his example, In 
Chris?’s name. Amen, 


Tues.—Gen, 37: 1-14. 
Joseph's Remarkable Dreams. 
Joseph had his faults, and among those 
faults was that of egotism. In other words, 
he had‘a pretty good opinion of himself. If 
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he had only knewn enough to keep some of 
his dreams to himself he might not have got- 
ten into trouble, It is w while to think 
before we speak, and not to talk too freely. 


Our blessed Lord, we thank thee that thou 
didst overrule the errors and mistakes of 
Joseph for thine own glory, We thank thee 
that the one who has too high an estimate of 
himself may transfer his personal affection 
to his God, and may learn the blessed power 
of giving up self in service. Help us to live 
unselfish lives day by day. In thy name 
we ask it, Amen, 


Wed.—Gen. 3: 1-9. God Protects Joseph. 

Probably no youth ever had greater temp- 
tations than Joseph in the court of the king 
of Egypt. His very ability and his position 
became his temptations, but he lived in con- 
stant communion with his God, and he would 
not sin, He was true to his trust, and God 
protected him, 


We thank thee, our Heavenly Father, that 
thou art always with us when most we need 
thee, if we will but realize and trust thy 
presence. Help us, dear Lord, to know that 
temptations will come, and that the higher 
we go in life’s responsibilities the more temp-~ 
tation will face us.- May we live so near to 
thee that we are protected by thee at all 
times, In Christ's name. Amen. 


Thurs.— Psa. 102: 13-22, God's Pity for Prisoners. 

God has always cared for those who are in 
prison. This wonderful Psalm has a great 
verse. Jehovah hears the sighing of the 
prisoners. Paul and Silas praying and sing- 
ing in prison are a lesson tous, Even Christ 
said in that wonderful verse, ‘*I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.’’ 


Help us to realize that it is better to be in 
prison with Christ than to be out of prison 
without Christ. Helpus to understand that 
many lives have suffered for Christ's sake, 
and have borne their imprisonment bravely 
and manfully trusting in Christ, May w 
be able to pray more earnestly and to work 
more faithfully for the prisoner, In Christ's 
name. Amen, 


Fri.—Rom. §: 1-11. 
Peace and Joy for God’s Friends 

Paul was a wonderful soul to be able to 
say, ‘* We aiso. rejoice in our tribulations ; 
knowing that tribulation worketh | stediast- 
nes ; and stedfastness, approvedness; and ap- 
provedness, hope.’’ ‘To have peace within 
your life, and joy in your otitward expres- 
sion is a wonderful blessing. Dr. Stearns o 
Germantown used to say, ‘‘ Copy the little 
bootblacks on rainy days ; put up the sign, 
‘ Shine inside,’ ” 


Our loving Father, wilt thou help us ali 
to have the peace and joy of thy heard because 
we love thee, and may our friends know by 
our outward lives that God ts our stay and 
comfort. We pray thee that no tribulations 
may have any other influence upon us than 
to drive us back to thee, and to keep us near 
thee. In thy name. Amen, 


Sat.—Dan. 6: 7-23. A Wicked Plot Defeated. 

What cared Daniel about the den of lions? 
He was not willing to close his window and 
pray in secret. With his window open 
toward Jerusalem he prayed thrice daily. It 
meant the den ot lions, but God went with 
him there. The defeat and death of those - 
who sought his fall proved the constant se- 
curity of God, 


Help us always to live so near thee that we 
may not fear the plots of evil ones, May 
we know that no temporal defeat can over- 
come thy great final victory in our lives if 
we live the life of faith. Help us in such 
men as Daniel and Joseph to find the en- 
couragement for faith and courage in our 
own lives, For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sun.—Frov. 4: 10-19. The Two Ways. 

In this chapter of Proverbs is a verse which 
is worth while keeping in mind always. It 
has four points to it. It refers to evil, 
** Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and 
pass on.’’ Avoiding evil is the first step in vic- 
tory. Refusing to pass by it, or even see it, 
is the second ; running directly away from it 
is the third; and something better is the 
fourth. 


Our blessed Master, we thank thee that 
Jesus Christ was the great victor over sin, and 
that in his three great temptations he con- 
guered immediately. We thank thee for the 
victory of Joseph. Help us to live to-day 
and every day with the power of immediate 





victory over sin. For Christ's scke. Amen, 

















LESSON FOR APRIL 27 (Gen. 37) 





Questions in 
the Prayer Life 
Considered by Henry W. Frost 


Home Director of the China Inland Mission 











Prayer About the Weather 


To what extent is it right to pray about 
the weather ? Personally, I have never felt 
very strongly like praying for clear days. 
In our church there are usually prayers 
offered for clear weather on communion 

bbath, so that there may be a full attend- 
ance, and some of the older members may 
not be prevented from coming. 


F A Christian may not pray about the 
weather, what may he pray about? The 
weather is an important question, and 

not merely as a topic of conversation, but 
also as a condition of life. For instance, 
the weather determines seed-sowing, the 
growing of what has been planted, the har- 
vesting of crops, commercial enterprises, 
safety in journeying by land and sea, etc. 
And again it often determines, especially in 
country places, whether older persons, sickly 
persons, and children shall have the privilege 
of getting to the house of God. Now these 
experiences go to make up life, from the 
physical and spiritual standpoint, and they 
are often wholly dependent upon weather 
conditions. If it is right, then, to pray for 
the experiences,—for good crops, for safety 
in journeying, for the ee of worship, 
etc.,—it must be right to pray about that 
which vitally affects these experiences. 

But we are not left to generalize in such a 
matter. The Word of God contains promises 
which include praying for good weather, 
since they include praying for needful good 
of every kind. ‘‘If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts-unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father 
who is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him?’’ ‘The same Lord is Lord 
of all, and is rich unto all that call upon 
him.’”’ ‘‘In nothing be anxious; but in 
everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God.”’ “Such passages are too 
comprehensive to exclude praying for any 
vital good, 


OREOVER, the Word of God strongly 
implies, if it does not actually teach, 
that at times there has been a close 

connection between the prayers. of the saints 
and weather conditions and worship. No 
doubt it was because there was a praying 
Noah in the ark that the flood finally abated ; 
and it is certainly true that it was because 
the flood did abate that Noah was able to 
gather his family about the altar on the 
mount in an act of adoring worship. No 
doubt it was because there was a praying 
Joshua in the armies of Israel that the sun 
over Giieon stayed its course and went 
not down; and it was for this reason that 
the hosts of Israel were able to fulfil their 
worshipful service in destroying the enemies 
of God. No doubt it was because there was 
a praying Paul in the ship during that event- 
fal journey to Rome that the storm was not 
greater than it was and that the ship was 
not wholly overwhelmed until it was in a 
place where its crew and passengers could 
escape to land; and it is certainly true that 
it was the abating of the storm, when the 
land was reached, which permitted Paul to 
worshipfully heal and teach, and finally to 
set his face toward the larger worship and 
service which awaited him at Rome, In all 
these cases, it is not presumption to con- 
clude that praying and the weather had 
vital connection one with the other, and 
that it was because prayer affected weather 
conditions that worship and worshipful serv- 
ice became possible. 


UT there is a stronger scriptural argu- 
ment for prayer for good weather. In 
Hebrews 10 : 25 (Authorized Version) 

occur these words: ‘Not forsaking the as- 
sembling of ourselves together, as the man- 
ner of some is, but exhorting one another, 
and so much the more as ye see the day ap- 
proaching.’’ It is a matter of great concern 
to God that his people should gather to- 
gether in their places of worship, and, in 
general, he would have nothing hinder them 
from doing this. Now, stormy weather is one 
of the most potent natural hindrances to the 
fulfilment of this divine desire and purpose. 
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Hence it follows—since all good is obtained 
by prayer—that God would have us pray for 
favorable weather conditions. 

But, in conclusion, a word of warning is 
necessary. ‘Ihe one who sits above the 
clouds sees more broadly as between north, 
south, east, and west, and more largely as 
between heaven and earth, than man can 
possibly see. Hence what our little, short- 
sighted view may lead us to ask for, his 
great far-sighted view, on given occasions, 
may lead him to deny. We think of our 
north; he thinks of our north; but he 
thinks also of the south, east, and west. 
We think of our earth; he thinks of our 
earth; but he thinks also of his heaven, 
We think. of ourselves; he thinks of us; 
but he thinks also of our fellow-men. In 
short, God ‘thinks proportionately and acts 
with relationships in mind. Hence he will 
always do what is best with all possible 
conditions and with all possible individuals 
in view. Having prayed, therefore, for 
good weather, we are to praise the ‘‘ faith- 
ful Creator’’ for good weather or for bad 
weather, as the answer may be, knowin 
that no weather is bad weather and al 
weather is good weather so Jong as the one 
or the other comes from Him. For this is a 
case, if there is one, where ‘“‘ all things work 
together for good, to them that love God, to 
them that are the called according to his 
purpose.’’ . 

PHILADELPHIA, 





Ask Marion Lawrance 











NORTH CAROLINA.—My Sundav-school is 
erecting a new Sunday-school building which 
will contain thirty-five or forty class-rooms, and 
it is likely that we shall want little tables with 
hinged top, containing box in the body of suffi- 
cient size to use for Bibles, song-books, quar- 
terlies, etc., for each class-room. Can you tell 
me who makes these tables, or where they may 
be secured ?—W. ‘T. S. 

OU are to be congratulated upon the 
splendid equipment you are planning 
to have for your Sunday-school, There 

are very. few tables of the kind which you 
desire kept in stock, because the demand 
is for such a variety of styles, shapes, and 
colors that the ordinary supply house does 
not find it profitable to keep them in stock. 
By far the larger number of Sunday-schools 
have their class-tables made after their own 
ideas, and thus secure exactly what they 
want. In this way they are more apt to 
match the other woodwork and equipment. 

A very plain, heavy, substantial table is 
needed, and any good furniture factory or 
cabinet-maker can build them for you almost 
as cheaply as a regular supply house can 
furnish them to you. I would suggest that 
drafers be used instead of the hinged top on 
such tables, for the reason that the drawers 
are found to be very much more convenient. 
When books, papers, and other articles are 
spread out on the top of a table, it disar- 
ranges them to lift the top of the table up in 
order to get something which may be kept 
inside. 





ONTARIO.—Will you kindly 
hints as to methods which a y-school 
secretary can use in his work? Hitherto his 
work has been simply to note attendance and 
collection, and announce these to the school at 
the close of the session. No one is interested 
in his report, and so far as anything beyond a 
mere record for our church books is concerned it 
might just as well be omitted. But I think that 
there is the opportunity for more in a secre- 
tary’s work than that; and am anxious to have 
this routine, which has been followed for the 
last thirty-five years here, changed.—J. S. D 

HE importance of the Sunday-school 
secretary’s office cannot be over-esti- 
mated. There is scarcely a position— 

not even including that of the superintendent 
himself—that requires more initiative to get 
the best results than that of this office. The 
secretary who is content simply to read the 
attendance and offering each Sunday ne:d 
not expect to have interested listeners, but 
the secretary who puts brain into his work, 
and gets up new devices to tell the facts, 
will have a report that is looked forward to 
Sunday by Sunday with increasing interest. 

Suppose he should draw upon the black- 
board attendance lines to represent the num- 
ber present and the number absent. Let us 
assume, for example, that the enrolment is 
four hundred and there are three hundred 
present. If he should draw a line three feet 
Jong for those who are present, and a line one 
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foot long for those who are absent, it will 
mean more to the school than simply to re- 
port the numbers, Suppose the secretary 
takes two large wooden thermometers, ten feet 
high, with the attendance marked on one 
by a red ribbon, and the absentees on the 
other with a blue ribbon, The moving of 
these ribbons up and down, indicating the 
numbers present and absent, would be looked 
forward to, 

Zigzag lines on the blackboard, indicating 
the rise and fall of attendance quarter by 
quarter, are always attractive to those who 
are interested in the growth of the Sunday- 
school, 

As occasion might permit, the secretary 
could make such remarks as the following : 

‘*Every officer and teacher is present 
to-day.” 

*s All the teachers are here to-day except 
one in the Primary Department.”’ 

** Fourteen classes to-day have every mem- 
ber present.’’ 

‘* Miss Brown’s class of Junior boys has 
not had an absence during the past quarter,’’ 
Then he might add: ‘‘‘The class will please 
rise, and be congratulated by the school.’’ 

‘*The Intermediate Department has five 
new scholars to-day.’ 

** We have new scholars to-day in every 
department except the Adult.’’ 

Etc., etc., etc. 

In the school I am at present attending, 
our secretary has a large map of the part of 
the city surrounding the church. The names 
of new scholars are called at the end of 
every month, and their location upon the 
map is indicated by red tacks. 

I suggest that you purchase the book en- 
titled ‘*Sunday-school Records, Reports, 
and Recognitions,’’ by the late E. A. Fox 
(The Sunday School Times Co., 50 cents). 





NEW YORK.—I should like to ask’ your ad- 
vice with regard to the opening exercises. I 
suppose there is scarcely an order of exercises 
in existence that does not begin with a song or 
call for one as a second or third number. Now 
I have found a song at the beginning, or even 
near the beginning, is a failure as a song. The 
stragglers interrupt. ‘There is always more or 
less of settling down going on, so that a singing 
leader is greatly hampered. I should like very 
much to know if this trouble has ever been 
brought forward, and whether you have any 
suggestions that might overcome it. With ref- 
erence to the prayer in the opening exercises of 


the session, my thought has always leaned 


toward some form of prayer that the children 
could join in instead of only listen to. Do you 
know of any form of prayer that might be 
spoken in unison? It seems to me that the 
average child would feel a greater responsibil- 
ity if he could take verbal part in the prayer 
that was beirg offered. I mean, of course, 
something other than the Lord’s Prayer, which 
may properly be used as the ending of any form 
of Sunday-school prayer.—S. C. i. 


HE reasons you set forth es objections 
to a song at or near the beginning of 
an opening service indicate a condition 

in your Sunday-school which should not ex- 
ist. The Sunday-school ought to be as ready 
to sing at the first call to order as it is dur- 
ing any other part of the service,—and it 
may be so, 





Of course there are always late comers, 
but the number of these may be greatly re- 
duced by the manner in which they are 
treated. Very many Sunday-schools close 
the door the moment the opening exercises 
of the school begin, and do not open it again 
until the set service for the opening of the 
school is concluded. When the scholars are 
obliged to stand in the hallway during a 
service of this sort, they learn a very impor- 
tant lesson on punctuality, and will usually 
be on time thereafter, 

I cannot imagine anything more appropri- 
ate at the beginning of a religious service 
than for all who are present to join. their 
voices in a hymn of praise. It is entirely 
proper to precede this with a few words of 
prayer or responsive Scripture reading, but 
it seems fitting that the song should be either 
at the beginning or very near to it. 

You say that the singing is a failarg be- 
cause of the stragglers. What would you 
put before it? If you should put prayer or 
Scripture-reading first, are they not even 
more important than the singing, or at least 
equilly so? Why should you object to inter- 
ruptious in the singing, amd not object still 
more to them in the prayer or Scripture 
service? 

When the members of a school learn to 
appreciate the real beauty of a stately open- 
ing service, they will desire to be on time in 
order that they may have the privilege of 
taking partin it. One of the best superin- 
tendents in the city of Chicago said recently 
that he was having difficulty in inducing 
adult classes to hold their sessions apart from 
the rest of the school, (It had seemed neces- 
sary to urge this in his school because of lack 
of room.) The reason they assigned was 
that they got so much out of the opening 
service that they did not wish to miss it if 
they could help it. 

Stragglers should not be allowed to inter- 
rupt any religious service. If you make the 
rule that no one is to be admitted during that 
service, and then at the close open the doors 
to admit the stragglers, you will soon find 
them rapidly decreasing in numbers. 

I think your idea of having the opening 
prayer engaged in by all the school is fine, 
There are at least two books of such prayers 
that you may well consider. One is by 
Philip E. Howard, ‘*A Prayer Before the 
Lesson ’’ (The Sunday School Times Co., 
50 cents), consisting of nearly one hundred 
and fifty of the prayers which readers of the 
Times have found so helpful as given by Mr. 
Howard in his lesson article, ‘¢ From the 
Platform,’’ week by week in these columns, 
And Dr. Edward Leigh Pell has written a 
** Superintendent’s Book of Prayers ’’ (Rob- 
ert Harding Co., Richmond, Va., 50 cents), 
many of which are valuable also for general 
Sunday-schoo] use. Your pastor or you 
yourself can frame prayers that would per- 
haps answer your purpose just as well, and 
you can have them printed in the opening 
exercises which you use, It is entirely proper 
and fitting that use be made of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the way you. suggest,—that is, at 
the close of any prayer which is a part of the 
Sunday-school service. 
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Visions in the Vale (By the Rev A. 
Bertsam Pratt). — Using the visions in the 
earlier chapters of Zecnaiiah as a foundation, 
the author endeavors to apply the truths to 
some of to day’s problems. The treatment 
is based on a careful study of the text, to 
which notes are given, and the various mes- 
sages are delivered with evangelical force 
and fervor. The book should prove a useful 
aid to Bible stulents and teachers. (Arthur 
H. Stockwell, London, England, 2s net.) 


The Modern Students’ Life of Christ 
(By Philip Vollmer, Ph.D., D.D.).—De- 
signed for class use, this book meets its pur- 

ose well, ‘The Scripture for each lesson is 
blended in a free rendering of the Gospels 
and analyzed clearly. Then follow helpful 
notes and practical lessons with questions 
and references to the pertinent literature. 
Thus it is seen that the volume is not meant 
for popular reading, The author is conserva- 
tive in his critical opinions, and loyal to 
Christ. He is Professor of New Testament 
in the Central Theological Seminary of Day- 
ton, Ohio, and shows familiarity with the 
pertinent literature. (Revell, $1 net.) 


Sunday Reflections for the Church 
Year (By Anna Austen McCulloh),—A 
special lesson is discovered for each Sunday 
of the Christian year. Thus, one day is 
eee _— ‘a ae 28 si called ‘* The Sunday of Decision ”’ ; another, 


‘¢ The Sunday of Growth’’ ; another, ‘‘ The 
‘The Twentieth Century Crusaders "’ Picture Sunday of Grace,’’ and so on. Each medi- 
Size, 17x24 inches, including margin 


tation is brief and pointed, and usually closes 
This cut does not do justice to the picture, which is in beautiful colors, showing with a helpful petition. The thought is defi- 
the costumes of many lands. 


Two Needed Helps 


tation and encourage to holy living. Once 

or twice the teaching is not exactly in har- 

mony with the evangelical conception of 

New Testament truth, But this lack is only 

1. The Twentieth Century Sunday School Crusaders. very slight compared with the truly admira- 

The above picture, greatly enlarged and reproduced in ble suggestiveness and guidance here found. 

; es ; : (Revell, $1 net.) 

beautiful colors, showing about thirty children of many 
lands dressed in their national costumes and standing under 

national flags. ‘The picture is 17x24 inches in size, and is 

just right for framing. It reaches you carefully packed: in 

mailing tubes af our risk. Price, ..... +. + + + + + §O€, 
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The Silences of Jesus, and St. Paul's 
Hymn to Love (By the Rev. Percy C. Ains- 
worth) .—Very few sermons will bear print- 
ing. But among those that will stand this 
test are the discourses of the writer of this 
volume, a Methodist minister in England 
who died three years ago while still young. 
He was a man of quite remarkable gifts. 
literary, intellectual, and spiritual, and many 
of his sermons of great value have appeared 
since his untimely decease. Here in one 
volume are nine sermons on ‘*‘ The Silences 
of Jesus,’’ and thirteen on ** St, Paul’s Hymn 
to Love.’’ Each partis full of helpful thought, 
tender sympathy, and spiritual insight. It is 
difficult to know which part to praise most. 
For suggestions for preaching, and also for 
personal meditation, the book takes high 
rank (Revell, $1.25 net.) 


Personal Work; er, Bringing Men 
to Christ (by C. N. Broadhurst),—The 
couplet, 

‘If every man would mend a man, 
Then all mankind were mended,"’ 
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is particularly applicable to the professed 
Christian. If every Christian man would 
speedily and prayerfully seek to lead one 
other person to Christian decision, how the 
coming of our Lord would be hastened! 
Mr. Broadhurst’s book relates a large num- 
ber of incidents, some new and some old, 
out of the life of personal workers. There 
are given in the aggregate several hundred 
examples of the power of personal work. 
The author’s style is plain and direct. Each 
paragraph is given a suitable title. Should 
another edition of this work be issued, it is 
suggested that the author verify the modern 
incidents recorded; apparently, some of 
these would be strengthened by correction, 
amplification, and emendation. ‘To young 
people engaged in Christian service, and to 
Bible teachers, the volume is likely to prove 
suggestive and quickening. (Jennings & 
Graham, 75 cents net.) ‘ 


The Problem of Jesus (By George Dana 
Boardman, D.D.).—A posthumous essay by 
the gifted former pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia, is given here in Dr. 
Boardman’s well-known trenchant style. He 
discusses the philosophical problem, how 
Jesus may be accounted for, by calling at- 
tention to the influence that Jesus has had 
on various individuals, classifying them alpha- 
betically according to their vocations. The 


**World’s Sunday School Day ”’ will be observed in the Sunday- 
schools of the world on Sunday, July 13, 1913. The special ‘‘ Order 
of Service,’’ which was prepared by the World’s Sunday School Com- 
mittee for this day, will be translated into probably more than one 
hundred languages and dialects, and used as an ‘‘opening service’’ in 
thousands of Sunday-schools on every continent and in many islands of 
the sea. The many hundreds of delegates in attendance at the World’s 
Seventh Sunday School Association at Zurich, Switzerland, will use this 
service also on World's Sunday School Day, July 13, 1913. 

“The Twentieth Century Crusaders’’ picture was devised by 
Mr. William T. Ellis, the well-known traveler and journalist, for the 
World’s Sunday School Association. It was designed for world wide 
use as an emblem of the spirit of world-conquest for Christ, and has 
been widely circulated in foreign lands by the World's Sunday School 
Association since the Washington Convention, where the picture was 
reproduced on the platform with a group of children. 

Every Sunday-school should have one or more of these beautiful 
color pictures framed and hung in a conspicuous place on ‘‘ World’s 
Sunday School Day,’ calling attention to the significance of the picture. 
Additional copies should be displayed in each of the departments of 
the Sunday-school, Plan to get your orders in early for these helps. 
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practical problem concerning the disposal of 
Jesus he characterizes as a momentous, ex 

ecutive, personal and pressing question. 
(The Griffith and Rowland Press, 50 cents, ) 


Who’s Who— 1913.—-The English 
‘* Who’s Who,”’ the oldest book of reference 
of just this kind, is also the fullest and the 
most accurate. It contains some thirty thou- 
sand biographies, mostly of course of English- 
men, but also a fair sprinkling of names from 
Continental Europe, the British colonies and 
America. To meet the need for increased 
space, the issue for 1913 has 91 lines to a 
page instead of 76, which gives the book a 
shghtly different form from the previous 
volumes of the series. American readers 
will still find it redundant in the names of 
Englishmen whose distinction is that they 
inherited a family name and estate, or at- 
tained a minor promotion in the army, the 
civil service, or the church. But the pub- 
lishers probably know their public, and it 
may be that this handy and useful manual 
could not have been issued without this 
lighter wood td float it, Unintentional omis- 
sions are almost inevitable in such a volume. 
The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman is an interna- 
tional figure, and could well be included. 
And even Englishmen who may dislike Pat- 
rick Ford would doubtless be glad to know 
something about a man who has done so 
much to make Irish Home Rule possible, 
and who is often named in the debates of the 
House of Commons, (Macmillan, $3 net). 


Pentateuchal Studies (By Harold M. 
Wiener, M.A., LL.B.).—The author is a 
Jewish barrister, who has been writing for 
several years past in various magazines, 
especially the Bibliotheca Sacra. He is a 
strong. advocate of the conservative position, 
and his ability and scholarship are evident 
on almost every page. Much in this volume 
is concerned with questions of technical 
scholarship, and in particular with textual 
criticism, and Mr, Wiener has no difficulty 
in showing the impossibility of the current 
critical hypothesis. The book is a sequel to 
a former work, ‘‘ Essays in Pentateuchal 
Criticism,’’ while a third work, *‘ The Origin 
of the Pentateuch,’’ published some time 
ago, is a more popular statement of the con- 
servative position, as set out by Mr. Wiener. 
It is pretty certain that not all conservative 
scholars will endorse Mr. Wiener’s positions 
in detail, or favor the expressions he uses in 
dealing with some of his opponents. But 
the fact remains that he has shown some 
very vulnerable points in the armor of the 
destructive critics, There are signs in many 
places that questions are being reopened 
which were thought to be closed and perma- 
nently settled, and Mr. Wiener has done 
much to make this possible. To those who 
are called upon to face thorough scholarship 
on critical questions, his works should prove 
particularly valuable, (Bibliotheca Sacra 
Company, $2.) 


Short Courses of Expository Ser- 
mons. Zhe Lenten Psalms (By John Adams, 
B.D.). The Beatitudes (By R. H. Fisher, 
D.D.). A Cry for Justice (By John Edgar 
McFadyen, D. D.). Zhe Psalm of Psalms 
(By Professor James Stalker, D.D.). Zhe 
Higher Powers of the Soul (By George 
M’Hardy, D.D.). This new ‘‘ Short Course 
Series’ is intended to encourage the expos- 
itory preaching of short courses of sermons. 
Such a method will be found fruitful to 
preachers and hearers, leading to fuller Bible 
knowledge and a firmer grasp on the princi- 
ples of Holy Scripture in relation to modern 
life. The series has made a good start, and 
the project ought to prove of great value and 
real usefulness. Mr. Adams writes helpfully 
on the seven penitential Psalms. Dr. Fisher 
expounds the Beatitudes with insight and 
forcefulness. , Dr. McFadyen deals with the 
Book of Amos with real point and present- 
day application. He is just a little too apt 
to use undue freedom with his text, and his 
list of books or study is too exclusively de- 
voted to the critical view ; but the substance 
of the book is admirable for its specific pur- 
pose. Dr: Stalker on the Twenty-third 
Psalm is delightful reading. He invests a 
familiar portion with undoubted, freshness. 
Dr. M’ Hardy deals with Conscience, Reason, 
Memory, Imagination, Faith and Hope, Will, 
and Love with spiritual insight and fcrce 
(Scribners, 60 cents net, each.) 
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What Goldie Found in the Path 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


ERHAPS no one in the country was 
more pleased to learn that spring was 
coming than Grandpa Ashton. Win- 

ter had been long and cold, and Grandpa 
Ashton didn’t like winter. He preferred 
freezing weather when he was a boy, but af- 
ter he had rheumatism winter was a differ- 
ent thing. It meant, ‘‘Stay in the house, 
Mr. Ashton, and sit by the fire. Wait for 
spring, Mr. Ashton, wait for spring!”’ 

Grandpa Ashton waited for spring because 
he was obliged to do so; but Grandma Ash- 
ton says he was often rather cross during 
that long, cold winter. His rheumatism was 
worse than usual and he couldn’t walk a step 
without two canes ; which may be the reason. 

Every day when school was out Grandpa 
Ashton used to sit by the window and bow 
and smile to the passing children. He liked 
to see the seven children go hopping and 
skipping along the road, swinging their din- 
ner-pails, kicking the snow or playing snow- 
ball; he said it cheered his heart to see 
their rosy cheeks. 

The day Grandpa Ashton knew that winter 
had packed up his overcoat and icicles and 
was surely gone, he watched for the school- 
children. When they appeared, laughing 
and shouting for joy because it was Friday, 
Grandpa Ashton tapped loud on the window 
and motioned for them to come. 

‘*Spring is here!’ he announced after 
Grandma Ashton had opened the window. 

‘We know it, we know it !’’ shouted the 
children. ‘* We’ll bring you pussy willows 
next week !”’ 

‘*That is the very reason I called you!’’ 
declared Grandpa Ashton, ‘‘I wish to tell 
you this: I'll give a dollar to see a violet 
growing! . The first child who brings me a 
violet, roots and all, shall have a dollar!’ — 
- The only one- of the seven who didn’t 
dance joyfully and promise to search through 
the woods. for a violet the very next day, was 
Goldie Brown. She trudged soberly home. 
‘The next day was Saturday; and Saturday 
was Goldie’s busiest day. She always 
washed breakfast dishes, did the dusting and 
toek care of the three little ones, while her 
mother baked bread, cake, pies, cookies, and 
got the house in order for Sunday. 

“It seems to me as if I couldn’t get 
through with the Saturday work without 
Goldie’s help,’’ Mrs. Brown often told her 
neighbors. Goldie, short for Goldilocks, was 
a nickname, 

The following morning six children called 
at the farmhouse for Goldie. 

‘¢ Grandpa Ashton is going to give a dollar 
to the one who finds the first violet,’’ one of 
the children explained, ‘‘and it wouldn’t be 
fair if we didn’t stop for Goldie !”’ 

‘*T am sorry,’’ replied Mrs, Brown slowly, 
‘*but I can’t spare Goldie this morning ! ’’ 

At first Goldie Brown couldn’t help cry- 
ing; but she washed the dishes, did the dust- 
ing and took care of the three little sisters as 
if nothing had happened; as if she didn’t 
long to be with the care-free children search- 
ing for violets. By the time Mrs. Brown 
asked Goldie to go to the bottom of the gar- 
den after horse-radish roots the little girl 
was happy and smiling. 

She ran with a hop, skip, and a jump to do 
the errand. After she reached the horse- 
radish patch and had secured her roots, what 
did that little girl see in a clump of grass be- 
side the sunny path but a blue violet blos- 
som stretching toward the sun. It didn’t 
take her long to dig the treasure and run 
with it to the house, 

** See what I have found!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Take it immediately to Grandpa Ash- 
ton!’’ advised her delighted mother, ‘‘ and 
tell him that I say it grew in the path of duty !°’ 

Somewhat puzzled, Goldie repeated her 
mother’s message when she carried the vio- 
let, roots and all, to Grandpa Ashton. 

‘* Nine cases out of ten,’’ observed Grandpa 
Ashton solemnly, as he placed a shining dol- 
lar in Goldie’s hand, “‘ nine cases out of ten, 
you will find the choicest treasures in the 
Path of Duty !”’ 

‘« The violets are not out yet,’’ declared the 
six children, when at last they returned, tired 
and disappointed, from the woods. 

‘*One violet was out,’’ corrected Grandpa 
Ashton, ‘‘ it was out looking for Goldie Brown 
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whe stayed home to help her mother!’’ And 
until Grandma Ashton planted that violet in 
the yard a week later, Grandpa Ashton told 
all his callers about the violet that bloomed 
in Goldie Brown’s path of duty. He some- 
times tells that story to this day! 


Derroit, MICH. 


Sd 
Organizing the Training Class 


( Continued from page 224) 


ever possible, and to aid ‘in building up the 
regular attendance and interest of the class 
as well as a healthy sociability among all the 
members,’’ ; 

The time for holding the class meetings is 
usually a problem for. all excepting those 
who take the work in the school hour. One 
of our most successful. classes meets at four 
o’clock Sunday afternoon; others meet on 
Sunday, before or after church. . An evening 
during the week is a desirable time, and a 
whole evening could be profitably spent on 
the studies. It is not easy, however, to find 
an evening that is not already occupied. If 
better arrangement cannot be made, the class 
may meet for the study in connection with 
the weekly teachers’-meeting or before or 
after the mid-week prayer-meeting. A time 
can be found in every church. 

What Courses of Study ?—The experience 
of some years has convinced me that the best 
results will be reached by starting with one of 
the First Standard Courses and building any 
advanced work on that foundation, The first 
course consists of fifty or more lessons on the 
Bible, the Sunday-school,; the pupil, and the 
teacher. ‘The Advanced Standard calls for at 
least one hundred lessons covering the same 


| subjects, with the addition of church history 


and missions, ‘There are a number of excel- 
lent books from which to select the course 
your present and prospective teachers will 
need, All the books aré helpful, but some 
are fuller in treatment ‘and some are more 
simple than others, The first standard books 


in getieral dre free from any denominational 


teaching. ‘The ‘histéry,'doctrine, and polity 
of the different branches of the church are 
presented in the advaticed' books. 

‘Choosing, the Fraining. Class Leader.— 
Secure, the best equipped man or woman in 
your;-church, for jdeadership,of..the training 
class.., Often. the: pastor must do this work. 
If another ¢an be found the pastor should be 
very close to him, ready with suggestions and 
sympathetic interest, Scholarship or ability 
to impart knowledge should not be the only 
consideration in selecting a teacher for the 
class. He should be a Christian of spiritual 
force, sympathetic, tactful, patient, perse- 
vering, who will have the confidence of the 
class. 

Oftea the only thing to do is to select some 
earnest-hearted leader whose only special 
qualification is his Christian character and 
his ability to lead others to do things. Such 
a leader will study the lesson with the class 
and will see that it perseveres to the end. 

It is well to name a president and a secre- 
tary-treasurer for the class who will keep the 
roll and look after necessary expenses. A 
membership committee would be useful in 
securing new members and looking up the 
absentees, and a committee on sociability 
could add to the attractions of the class asso- 
ciations. 

The Training Class at Work.—Require 
every student to own a copy of the text-book. 
Let it be clearly understood that the class is 
organized for business, and that every stu- 
dent is expected to apply himself to diligent 
study. Aim to make a splendid record for 
thoroughness. Plan to master the course of 
study. Do the work as unto the Lord. Far 
better to have two students who are dead in 
earnest than to have a dozen who will do the 
work half-heartedly. Enroll the students 
with the thousands in the state who are 
doing the same work, and let no other class 
lead yours in devotion to the task in hand. 

Teacher - Training in. Colleges.—Institu- 
tions of learning are. introducing teacher- 
training as a part of their regular curriculum. 
A fine result is that a number of college men 
who took the training course in college are 
now teaching the same course in their home 
churches. Four Pennsylvania colleges, one 
theological seminary, and several academies 
have introduced the First Standard Course, 
and the classes are taking the examinations 
provided by the State Association. Dr. 
Augustus Schultze, President of the Mora- 
vian College, Bethlehem, who has taken his 
juniors and sophomores through the first 





course, says: ‘* Any Christian college which 
recognizes the duty.of including the teaching 
of the great facts and truths of the Christian 
religion in the regular college course, may 
well consider whether the Sunday-school is 
not an institution important enough in its in- 
fluence and aims to be a subject of study 
for every college man.’’ 

We hail the approach of the glad day when 
in every Sunday-school and in every Chris- 
tian college and theological seminary there 
shall be adequate provision for the training 
of young people for definite Christian service. 


York, Pa. 
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A Gospel that Works, in India 
(Continued from page 227.) 


Jesus became her absorbing passion. And 
so it happens that to-day her village of Mukti 
—Kedgaon on the railway time-tables—is the 
most evangelistic center in all India, consid- 
ering its size. 

Drop off at that little station, and you will 
find a dandy drawn by two snow-white bul- 
locks awaiting you, ‘lhese bullocks are 
said to be so hospitably inclined that if their 
driver happens to forget the train, they start 
off themselves for the station at the sound of 
the far-distant engine whistle. You soon 
find that Pundita Ramabai’s institution is 
practically all that there is there. It is a 
great collection of all sorts of buildings and 
other less pretentious dwellings of the farm- 
colony section of the establishment.. Some 
fifteen hundred widows, deserted wives, and 
orphan waifs constitute the school, at whose 
head is the Pundita, aided by her American 
trained daughter and twenty ladies from 
America, Australia, and England, and a still 
larger company of Indian Christians. Rama- 
bai is the Madonnaof Mukti,—** Salvation,’’ 
—and is a marvelous combination of erudi- 
tion, business ability, and deepest spiritual- 
ity. She has been made in all things like 
unto her sisters, so that no evidences of Jux- 
ury or of educating girls away from their 
national environment are apparent. She 
shares all things, ‘anid lives in the center of 
the school as its Greatheart, its vicarious. suf- 
ferer, in times of stress and want. 

Her schoolrooms are'much like others in 
India, though fn one particular no s¢hool TI 
have visited is quite like ‘ers. She has her 
older girls, who are expecting to be evangel- 
ists and Bible women learn Greek for the 
sake of more accurate New ‘l'estament study, 
and Hebrew for the Old Testament. If this 
seems an unnecessary refinement, it may be 


added that she has not forgotten the low | 


estate of the masses of Marathi-speaking 
women, since she has done another unique 








Trained Nurse 
Remarks about Nourishing Food 


“A physician's wife gave me a pack- 
age of Grape-Nuts one day, with the 
remark that she was sure I would find 
the food very beneficial, both for my own 
use and for my patients. I was par- 
ticularly attracted to the food, as at that 
time the weather was very hot and I 
appreciated the fact that Grape-Nuts 
requires no cooking. 

‘* The food was deliciously crisp, and 
most inviting to the appetite. After 
making use of it twice a day for three or 
four weeks, I discovered that it was a 
most wonderful invigorator. I used to 
suffer greatly from exhaustion, head- 
aches and depression of spirits. My 
work had been very trying at times and 
indigestion had set in. 

‘‘Now I am always well and ready 
for any amount of work, have an abun- 
dance of active energy, cheerfulness and 
mental poise. I have proved to my en- 
tire satisfaction that this change has 
been brought about by Grape-Nuts food. 

‘*The fact that it is predigested is 
a very desirable feature. I have had 
many remarkable results in feeding 
Grape-Nuts to my patients, and I can- 
not speak too highly of the food. My 
friends constantly comment on the 
change in my appearance. I have 
gained g pounds since beginning the 
use of this food.” 

‘*There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book,‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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piece of work, just pleted, ly, 
translation into the very simplest womafh’s 
language of the entire New Testament,—an 
achievement hardly less elementary and diffi- 
cult than would be a New Testament in 
words of one syllable, though it is far more 
necessary than the latter would be here. 

The pupils are taught all the arts de- 
manded of the Indian housewife, and in ad- 
dition a number of trades are provided for, 
such as printing, oil-making, tailoring, etc, 
Then there is the farm, with its famous wells, 
having a diameter of from ten to thirty feet, 
whence six bullocks draw up in great skin 
buckets the life-giving waters to irrigate the 
otherwise sterile fields, These wells all have 
scriptural names, the largest being called 
Salvation, which is also the name of the en- 
tire settlement, Mukti. 

The main effort is to make the school a 
fountain of evangelical religion. Prayer isa 
main business of the pupils, who for many 
years occupied through the twenty-four hours 
of every day the prayer-tower, interceding 
for India and for work in all parts of the 
world. When her workers go into villages, 
they now depend more upon prayer in the 
streets than on preaching. The revivals 
that have been almost continuous since 1905 
in some parts of the empire trace much of 
their efficacy to this same school of prayer 
and its consecrated company of Christians, 
Here love reigns; here the off-scourings of 
India are made to see their heritage as 
daughters of the King ; here they are in the 
school of Christ; here they come to know 
him through seging him daily and hourly 
lived. Other work is important, but Mukti 
emphasizes, as does Mr. Stokes’ work in an- 
other way, the value of interpreting Christ 
to India through living in him. 


YVaLe UNIVERSITY. 


Ajpfemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Largest Variety. 























** GILT EDGE,”’’ the only ladies’ shoe dressing 
that positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shees, shines 
without rubbing, 2sc. ‘‘ French Gloss,’’ 10c. 
_ “*STAR’’ combination for cleaning and pol- 
ishing all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 1oc. 
** Dandy ”’ size, 25c. 

**QUICKWHITE”’ (in liquid form with 
sponge) quickly cleans and whitens dirty 
canvas shoes,'1oc. and 25c. 

“‘“ALBO”’ cleans and whitens canvas 
shoes. In round white cakes packed in zinc-tin 
boxes, with sponge, 10c. Im handsome, large 
aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25¢. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want 
send us me prise in stamps for a full size package, 
charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Ma pulesturere of 
(Sener meme aT 


mms Shoe /olishes in the Worl. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘These rates include postage : 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

ns covies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per year, One copy, five years, $6.00. 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be diowed 

for every ten covies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphie, Pa. 
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Mother’s Day Supplies 
Hiothers Bay 

















A New Order of Service for Mother’s Day ar- 
tanged by Antoinette Abernethy Lamoreaux 


Price, 8 conte each, 40 cents a dozen, or $3.00 
&@ 100, postpai 


New Mother’s Day Invitation Post Cards 
With an exquisite repreduction ofa of white 
ey hp of either No. S oe No.l 8,78 
= 

* These may be Seed in int ting. the’ coms ~ “of 

the pues to te your Mother's Day exercises. 
o. A. Without printed invitation. 

No. B, Containing an invitation printed in the 

space for correspondence. 


New White Carnation Celluloid 
With tassels. Price, 4 cents each, 40 cents a 
dozen, or $3.00 a 100, postpaid. 
New White Carnation Celluloid Button 
Price, 20 cents a dozen, or $1.80 a 100, postpaid. 


Send five cents for Sample Set 
and examine before ordering. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
| Headquarters : PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Bldg. 


r St, Louis, 606N. Seventh St. Fitebergh, 204° Fulton Bldg: 
ew York, 166 Fifth Ave, ancisco, 400 Sutter St, 
Ihicago, 500 8. Wabash Ave. Nashy ite, oe ‘Church St. 

Cincinnati, 420 Kim 




















MUSIC FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


‘*America for Me,’’ new by C. Austin Mil 
Great poem by Dr. van’ Dike. . I “copy, = conte 
in Sante, (retail 50 cents each 

Ideal Su 


you, free, Ask about it. 


Hall~Mack Company 21° %ea'st, Nc "vor 


425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
For_2 new, complete 7 le 
wets | Bay tortion ba 


“« Sones Our Mothers Sane, ” for 
Mothers’ Day, 6-page enaale? 


. ct 224-page book for 





IN 
STAMPS older. 


1018-1020 Arch St., Phile. 


Adam Gelbel Music Coss snd St, ne, toc 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


A pense te, the plea for better Sunday- 
School usic. Every tune within the 
ae of the average scholar 


Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 











~~ GET THE NEW SONG BOOK 


“MAKE CHRIST KING’ 














Bdited by B. xcell, Dr. W 
and shout 50 2. ng Evan Yt “peta? % 
Expense they tried to make this The Greatest Song 
k Ever Published, Containing the best, copy- 
right songs and old familiar hymns trom every source. 
Send only 15 cents for Sample Copy. 
TheGlad Tidings Publishing Co. ,Lakeside Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
U ‘* T’ll Wear a White Flower for 
You, Mother Dear,” soc. “‘M 
Good Old Mother’s eligi 
AS. M. fine story back of it, soc. ome 
Author and PublisherJand ‘Mother * Henry Grady in- 
i Zicident as "tnale. . Tell 
Mother I'll be There,” McKinley’s message, world 
famous, 25c. -“ wm Mother’s Photo graph, peney | 
incident, 10¢, $1.00 secures the ent ire set, $1.00 
to r Songs of AI aq! ro 
just out). Round or Sh - ae $3. 23 per pi-s3) 
EA 77 hack each, songs, 
HACKETT, poet AYNE. INDIANA. 


cutting "corns 
Instead OF wet skins 


ing, remove them in the safe, easy, 
permanent way with A-Corn 
Salve. 


1§ cents at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 
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Mission Work at Home and Abroad. 
IV. Bible Work (Acts 17: 1-12). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Bible revival (Neh. 8 ; 1-8). 
‘lu8s,— Eager listeners (Isa. 2 : 1-4). 
WED.—Noble students , Matt. 7 : 24-29). 
‘THUkS.—The 6 Expounder (Luke 24: 


Fri.—The ca Book (Heb. sy =. 
Sav.—The reader's blessing (Rev. 1 : 1-3). 











What does the Bible mean on the mission 
field ? 

Tell how the Bible was translated in one 

What methods of Bible-teaching are em- 
ploye 


HE Bible is printed, in whole or in part, 
in eighty of the Indian languages and 
dialects, It is published in three ver- 

sions in Ceylon and five versions in Burma. 
Each great ——— has its complete Bible ; 
others have the New Testament, and many 
of the important dialects a Gospel or other 


portions, 
% 


Since the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was founded, it has issued in the languages 
of India 17,5¢0,000 copies of the Scriptures. 
In 1911 the total circulation in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon numbered 1,009,008 copies as 
compared with 570,620 ten years ago. 

“ 


How is the work of the Bible societies 
done? The late Bishop Parker of India an- 
swered, in a speech at the Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference in New York in 1900; 

‘* The Bible societies having given us trans- 
lations of the Bible; we use colporteurs, 
supported by the Bible societies, in scatter- 


the. Bible Society, and sent to the missionary 
for a district over Which the missionary has 
charge, ‘The missionary keeps the accounts; 
he directs the man where to go; he takes a 
careful account of what the man does, and 
then makes his report to the Bible Society. 
A single Gospel sells for two fice, some of 
them even for one fice. Two fice is less 
than one cent, so that any person can buy a 
portion of Scripture, and a great many peo- 
ple buy, until the Word of the Lord is 
known among the young people of India 
very generally, 

‘*A few years ago an arrangement was 
made by the Bible Society to put a New 
Testament into all the government schools 
in the Northwest provinces, I think ; at least 
in the provinces where we were especially 
working. ‘lhe government permitted it if 
the teachers did not object. These ‘Testa- 
ments weze left in the government school- 
houses or given to the teachers. They took 
them and put them among their other books. 
One of the young teachers, a Mohammedan, 
a very bright fellow, one afternoon was feel- 
ing out of sorts. He said he didn’t know 
what to do with himself, and he did not know 
what the matter was. Ile went to visit an- 
other one of the teachers of the school, and 
he told this teacher how he felt. He said, 
‘I wish I had something to read or some- 





words and music. | 


thing to.do,’ The teacher brought out the 
New Testament that had been left with him, 
He said, ‘ Read this ; this is the Christians’ 
Bible ; perhaps this will do you some good.’ 


; tament and commenced to read. He got 
over his dull feeling and read all night. The 
| result was that he went to the missionary to 
| inquire more about it, and that man stands 
“| to-day among the leading preachers of our 
j church in Northwest India, converted by the 
| reading of one of the Gospels scattered by the 
| Bible Socisty.”’ 
| During the last ten years a great many 
Chinese young men have studied in Japan. 
An earnest Christian work has been done 
among these students, and scores of them 
have become devoted lovers of the Bible. A 
worker among these men writes : 
‘*Mr, Yuan is a remarkably capable man, 
and a first-class speaker in Japanese, as well 
as Chinese. Many a time has he stirred the 


‘TTig tie Word of Gody A mew is chesen by If: 


Sirs (aati tee ote Te 





on,” | /hat young Mohammedan took the New Tes- | 








students by his speeches; and many a time 
in Tokyo, and occasionally on his holiday 
walking tours to the beautiful spots of Japan, 
has he addressed a Japanese audience at 
their request. 

‘* He was a regular attendant at our Sun- 
day afternoon Bible class, His university 
has given him his degree, or ‘certificate of 
graduation,’ though he left six months before 
the time, to show their esteem for him. His 
great purpose is to spar the unity of the 
nation of China, is parallel purpose is to 
proach the good news of Christ wherever he 

as the opportunity. 


** Another convert, Mr, Tan, writes from 
Peking as follows: ‘Since coming to Peking 
the events of my life have all tended to lead 
me nearer to God, Every day I am reading 
a little of the Bible. Daily I speak, with 
others. of Christianity, There are already 
three men, formerly opposed, who are now 
coming to a belief in the truth of Christ. 
Every Sunday we meet together and have 
most interesting times in studying the Bible. 
I am also in this way, by practise, improving 
in my power of presenting the truth.’ 

‘*I feel sure that if I had somehow been 
working as I have among the students, with- 
out assurance as to the New Testament be- 
ing the Word of God, what I have seen 
among the students would have been over- 
whelming proof. Again, if I had not be- 
lieved in the power of Christ, what I have 
seen among the students’ in the last three 
months would have convinced me.”’ 

% 

And here at home in America, also, the 
work is done in a rich variety of ways. The 
American Bible Society prints the Bible. 
Local societies, colporteurs, and churches 
distribute it. The Gideons, an order of 
Christian commercial travelers, have put it 
into the rooms of hundreds of hotels. If you 
would like to know more about such work, 
and are willing'to help, write and send your 
contribution to the American Bible Society, 
Bible House, New York City. 


MOTHER'S 


SECOND SUNDAY 
IN MAY 














The observance of this 
day in the ‘churches and 
Sunday-schools is an in- 
creasingly extended recog- 
nition of one of the ten- 
derest of human ties. It 
cannot fail to be helpful 
everywhere. Send for our 
new circular, illustr-tive 
and descriptive of the sup- 
plies needful to the best 
observance of this day. 





The Griffith and Rowland Press 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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THE HEART 
OF THE BIBLE 


Specially prepared for Young People, 
Parents and Teachers, for the Home 
and School, by 


Ella Broadus Robertson 








HIS book differs 
from any other 
ublished in the 
act that it contains 
all the principal 
stories and events 
of the Bible in his- 
torical order, in the 
exact language of 
the Bible itself, 
using the latest and 
best translation, 
the American Stan- 
dard Version. 
‘The idea was yee to the author by 
the desire of he ildren for Bible stories 
‘just as they are told in the Bible." 


Sunday School Times says: 
‘It is just this kind of book that many 
arents have wanted to use in reading the 
ible with their children ; and the children 
will not be the only beneficiaries of the fine 
work that Mrs. Robertson has done.' 

Large, clear type, 8 full- colored and 16 
black yt white iflustrations, Size 5x7% ins. 
Cloth, beautifully decorated cover, $1.00 at 

Limp ‘Leather, gold top. - $1.50 
THOMAS NELSON &@ sons 
Bible Publishers for over 100 years 
381A Fourth Ave.,cor.27th St., Now York 














Yome-maning. ING, THE abookeite PRL. is a r00-pp; il- 


strat ome study 
Domestic vandng pine For Romse'making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Home Economics, 502 W. 69th St., GuicaGo, ILL, 


e nav TAY 
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Egypt = Palestine, May 10, $470. 
Leadership, Dr. George L, Robinson_of McCormick 
Seminar Other tours to Central Europe, British 


Isles and Scandinavian countries. 


The Chautauqua Tours(lac.),1521 Marquette Bldg. ,Chicage 
1 GH: S. CONVENTION 
ther 





Sailing June 21,1913 
pean Tours.’ TheLibertyW tat 
tis heya ny Universal Tours. St.’ nomsine Ont. 


Zurich World’s Sunday School Convention. Sail 


June sh Route, Italy, 
Switzer i and Mediterranean France, $249 
England. Temple ‘Tours, 8 Beacon 5t., Boston. ; 


» STAMMER 
Trial lesson explaining Home Instruction FREE. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 152 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 
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WOODROW WILSON 


HAS A MESSAGE FOR YOU 
ABOUT 


The Young People and the Church 
PRICE, LEATHER, 50 CENTS 
PAPER, 10 CENTS 


THESUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
103t WALNUT StT., - + PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 














For Mothers’ Day 


No service is more beautiful or ap- 

ropriate than our ‘‘ Story and 
A *? Service entitled ** Moth- 
ers of the Bible.’’ It furnishes 
the sermon and the music for the 
complete service; only enough cop- 
ies to supply Pastor and Choir are 
needed. -Single copy, 15 cents. Per 
dozen, $1.50 postpaid. returnable 
j examination copy on request. 

















For Children’s Day pntaoe iced 


Plan to use one of our ‘** Object 
Lesson Services.’’ ‘The only new 
idea suggested in years for this oc- 

casion. i ‘wo of them, ** The Build- 
ing of the Ship’ and ‘** The 

Ladder of Life,’’ with two other 
beautiful services, are found com- 
plete in ‘*The Budget.’’ Send1o |'3357- S== 


ie 

















éents for copy or 25 cents for sub- _— 
scription. 


NEW YORK, 265 W. 36th St. Tullar-Meredith Co., 14 W. Washington ..., CHICAGO 














Take a 
Wholesome 


Tonic 








Not one that startles the nerves into a sudden, 
fitful strength, but a restorative that builds quietly 
and effectively. If summer heat is depressing 
to you, try a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, with a little sugar in a glass o 
cold water. 


It is refreshing and invigorating. 














